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HARPER BROTHERS’ BOOK 
= 


English Men of Letters. 


Epirep By JOHN MORLEY. 


DANIEL DEFOE. By 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


An excellent example of what the books in 
that happily-conceived series are meant to be. 
Precisely such a Hes aphy as ordinary readers 
want,—a biography brief enough to be read by 
busy men and women who have other things 
to do, and have no wish to give time to the 
study of brief biographical details, and at the 
same time full enough for all purposes except 
those of the special student.—New York Even- 
ing Post. 


GOLDSMITH. By Brack. 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


Thea editor of this series has made a prudent 
choice in intrusting the life and writings of 
Goldsmith to Mr. William Black. . . . Mr. 
Black brings a fine sympathy and tact to bear 
in his criticism of Goldsmith’s writings, as 
well as in his sketch of the incidents of his 
life.— Atheneum, London. 


HUME. By Professor Huxuey. 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


It is characterized by the terse style, the ad- 
mirable description, and the discriminating 
judgment which have marked all his series 
The words and sentences of the volume, like 
the marble for an edifice, are chiseled to fit arch 
and dome with a master’s skill.—Chicago In- 
ter-Ocean. 


SHELLEY. By Joun Apprneton SymMonps. 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


It is written with knowledge, grace, and 
taet; presents the essential facts and variety of 
appropriate details in a compact shape, per- 
fectly readable both from its choice of subject- 
matter and from its literary form, and evinces 
the feeling of an earnest and even enthusiastic 
admirer, without vague declamation or mere 
partisanship.— Atheneum, London. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT. ByR. H. Hutton. 
12mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 


We could not wish for a more su tive in- 
troduction to Scott and his poems bevels 
- + Mr. Hutton has caught and thrown 
boldly on the page the main lineaments, and 
the ardor of Sympathetic admiration with 
which he has imaged his subject has enabled 


him to produce a king | _ : 
speaking likeness. Exam 


GIBBON. By James Correr MorIson. 
12mo, Cloth,.75 cents. 


A oat interesting biography of the at 
historian, as well as a most 
partial criticism. —N. Y. Express. 
A condensed but singularly interesting nar- 
Peer The merits and defects of Gibbon’s 
hae Style are tersely set forth.—N. Y. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. By Lesuie Steruen. 
12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 


me Leslie Stephen has succeeded admirably 

8 task. No writer could be more com 

wos to sup ly what is wanting in Roswell, s 

the Pee ensive sketch of his hero’s position jin 
ma pean of the 18th century; and he has 

rso 
his powers as a talker.— 


OTHER VOLUMES IN IN PREPARATION. 


Harper’s Half- Hour Series. 


1 The TurksinEurope. By Edw.A. Freeman. $0 15 


2,3 Tales from Shakespeare. By Charles and 
Mary Lamb. 25 conte 
25 cts. ° 


4 Thompson Hall. By Trotiope. 


5 the Ship Comes By Besant and 
ce, 


6 Oliver Cromwell. By Knatchbull- tupeieen, 
7-14 Epochs of English History, a Series of Books 
narrating the History of England at Successive 
Epochs. Edited by Rev. M. Creighton, M.A. 
7 Early England. By F. York-Powell,. . 


8 England a Powe, ay Louise 
Creighton, 


9 Rise of the People, and Growth of Parilament. 
Ky James Rowley, M.A 


10 Tudors and the Reformation. By M. Creigh- 
ton, M.A., 


il against Absolute Monarchy. By wee 
Cordery, 


12 Settlement of the Constitution. 
wiley, M.A., 


13 England during the Americas and Huropean 
Wars. By O. W. Tancock,M.A., 
14 Modern England. By Oscar Browning, M. ‘A. ~~ 


15 University Life in Ancient W. w. 
Capes, 


16 Greek Literatare. By Eugene 

17 Latin Literature. By Eugene Lawrence, . 

18 Dieudonnee. By Geraldine Butt, . 
19 The Time of Roses. By Geraldine Butt, .  . 
20 The Jilt. By Charles Reade. LIllastrated, . 
2 The Mill of St. Herbot. By K.S. Macquoid, . 
22 The House on the Beach. By George Meredith, 
23 Kate Cronin’s Dowry. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey, . 
24 Peter the Great. By Jobn Lothrop Motley, . 
25 Percy and the Prophet. By Wilkie Collins, . 
26 Cooking Receipts. From Harper’s Bazar, 

27 Virginia. A Roman Sketch, ° 


28 The Jews and By Eugene 
Lawrence, 


29 The Sad Fortunes of the Rev. Amos Barton. 
George Eliot, 


30 Mr. Gilfil’s Love Story. ‘By George Eliot, 

31 Janet’s Repentance. By George Eliot, 

82 The ABO of Finance. By Simon Newcomb, 
33 Medieval Literature. By Eugene Lawrence, . 
34 Warren Hastings. By Lord Macaulay, . 


35 The Life and writings of AGmaen. By Lord 


36 Lord Clive. By Lord 
37 Frederic the Great. By Lord Macaulay, . . 
88 The Earl of Chatham. By Lord Macaulay, 

39 William Pitt. By Lord Macaulay, . . 

40 Samuel Johnson, LL.D. By Lord Macaulay, 


caulay, . 


42 Sir William Tedaple. By Lord Macssiay, 


caulay, 


44 John Milton—Lord Byron. By 
45 My Lady’s Money. Related by Wilkie Collins, 
46 Poor Zeph! By F. W. Robinson, 


47 Shepherds All and Maidens caer By Walter 
Besant and James Rice, 


By James 


-| 48 Back to Back. By Edward Everett Hale, ° 


49 The Spanish Armada for the Invasion of Eng- 
land. 1587-1588. By Alfred H. Guernsey, . 
50 DaCapo. By Anne Isabella Thackeray, . 
51 The Bride of Landeck. By G.P.R.James,.. 


53 |shetow on the Threshold. By Mary Cecil 


20 


Be 


In quality and price, nothing has ever before been 
offered the public that will compare with these attract- 


ive little books.—Zouisville Courier-Journal. 


54 David's Little Lad. By L.T. Meade, . - $0 


55 Count Moltke’s Letters from panei. Trans- 
lated by Grace Bigelow, ° ° 


56 Constantinople. By James Reyes, 


57 English Literature: Romanos By Eu- 
gene Lawrence, 


58 English Literature : Classteal Perlod. ad Eu- 
gene Lawrence, 


59 English Literature: Modern Period. 


gene Lawrence, 
60 Tender Recollections of Irene Magillicuddy, 
61 Georgie’s Wooer. By Mrs. Leith-Adams, 


62 Years and Mair. By Anna T, 


63 A Sussex Kayl. By Clementina Black, 


64 Goldemith—Bunyan—Mme. 
By Lord Macaulay, ° 


65 The Vouth’s Health-Book, 
ay, 


67 A Wear of 
Benton Frémont, » 


68 German Literatare. By Helen S. Conass, 
69 The Coming Milan. By Charles Reade, 


70 Hints to Women on the Care of wong 
erty. By Alfred Walker, 


71 The Curate of Orsicres. By Otto Reson, 


72 The Canoeand the By w. 
L. Alden, ° 


73 esky te the oud Home. By Mary Cecil 
ay, 


74 The of By Anthony Trot 
ope, 


15 Sir Roger ou Coverle The 
tator.”’ ith Notes by W. Henry Wills, 


76 A HMand-Book te the Practice of Pot- 
tery Painting. By John C. L. Sparkes, 

77 Squire Paul. By Hans Warring, 

78 Prof. Pressensee. By John Esten Cooke, 


79 The Romance of a F. 
W. Robinson, 


80 Behind Blue Ry F. w. Hack- 
lander, 


81 Some of 
By Edwin P. Whipple, ‘ ° 
82 Daisy Miller. By Henry Seat, Se. ie 


83 Spanish By anes Ss. 
onant, 


84 A Dark By Cecil Sow, 


85 The Vicar Oliver 
smith, ° 


86 Stories Virgil. By ‘A. 
87 Our Professor. By Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, 
88 Sorrow of a Secret. Mary 
ay, . 
89 Lady Oormishaci’s Will, ether Christ- 
mas Stories. By Mary Cecil Hay, F. W. Robin- 
son, and Justin M’Carthy, 


90 °Twas in Trafalgar’s Bay. B Walter 
Besant and James Rive, 


91 An International Episode. 
James, 


92 The Adventures of Ulysses. By Charles 
amb, . 


93 Oliver Goldsmith’s have, 

94 Oliver Goldsmith’s Poems, 

95 Miodern France. By George M, Towle, 

96 Our Village. By Miss Mitford, 

97 Afghanistan. By A. G. Constable, 

98 John; or, Our Chinese Relations. By 
Thomas W. Knox, 

99 The 
quoid, 

100 Ballads of Battle Se- 
lected by W. Gordon McCabe, . 


By Eu: 


By J 


By Henry 


By Katharine 8. Mac- 


& 


15 


25 


So comprehensive and so inviting,—instructive, enter- 
taining, and of thrilling interest,—where else can we 
look for such multum in parvo?—San Francisco Post. 


all Any twenty-five of the above volumes, in paper covers, will be sent by mail (in box), postage prepaid, to 


any part of the United States, on receipt of Five Dollars. 


Harper’s “ 


net, in addition to the prices advertised of the respective volumes in paper. 


Half-Hour Series’”’ may be obtained in flexible cloth binding, at fifteen cents per volume, 


HARPER’S 


Franklin Square Library. 


Is He Peopenjey ? A Novel. By ANTHONY 
TROLLOPE - - $0 15 
The History of a “Crime. By Vi0zoR? 
HueGo, - 10 
The Russians of To-day 10 
Paul Knex, Pitman. A "Novel. By JouN 
BERWICK HARWOOD, - 10 
My Heart’s in the Hightandas. A Novel, 10 
Menriette. A Novel. By DAUDET. 
Translated by LAURA E. KENDALL, - 10 
Christine Brownlee’s Ordeal. A Novel. 
By MARY PATRICK, - 15 
A Beautifal Woman. A Romance. By 
LEON BROOK, - 10 
Honor’s Worth. A “Novel. “By “META 
ORRED, Author of ‘* A Long Time Ago,” 15 
10 Kingsdene. A Novel. By Hon. Mrs. FetTu- 
ERSTONHAUGH,~ - 10 
il Cleveden. A Novel. By STEPHEN YorkKE, 10 
12 The People of Turkey. By a Consul’s 
Daughter and Wife, - 3. 15 
i3 The Young Duke. A Novel. By Bens. 
DISRAELI (fhe Earl of Beaconsfield, K.G.), 15 
14 Haverholme; or, The Apotheosis of Jingo. 


By EDWARD JENKINS, 10 
15 ‘‘ Bonnie Lesley. A Novel. By Mrs. HER- 

BERT MARTIN, 15 
16 The Rt. Hen. B. ‘Disraeli, Earl of Bea- 


consfield, K.G. With Two Portraits, - 15 
17 Selected Poems ef Matthew Arnold. 10 
418 The Bubble Reputation. A Novel. by 

KATHARINE KING, - . 15 


19 Among Aliens. 'A Novel. By Mrs. FRAN- 
CES E. TROLLOPE. Illustrated, - - - 15 

20 Guy or, “ Thorough.” <A 
Novel. GEORGE A. LAWRENCE, 10 

21 Time Shalt A Novel. By E. M. 
NOTLEY, - 15 


22 Evelina. A Novel. By FRANCES BURNEY 
(Madame D’Arblay), = - 15 
23 The Bachelor of the Albany. A Nov el, 10 


24 Auld Lang Syne. Novel. By the 
Author of «Phe Wreck of f the Grosvenor.” 10 
25 Macleod of Dare. A Novel. By William 
BLACK, - 10 
26 The Mistictoe Bough. Edited by M. BE. 
BRADDON, 15 
27 Rare Pale Margaret. A Novel. - 10 
28 Love’s Crosses. A Novel. By F. E. M. 
NOTLEY, - 15 
29 Light and Shade. A Novel. “By ‘CHAR- 
LOTTE G. O'BRIEN, - 10 
30 The Christiaus and Moors of Spain. 
By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE, 10 
38 Elinor Dryden. A Novel. By KATHA- 
RINE 8. MAcQUOID, 20 
32 The Irish Bar: "Anecdotes, Biographical 
Sketches, &c. By J. R. O7PFLANAGAN,~ - 15 
33 The Last Days of Pompcii. By Ep- 
WARD BULWER (Lord Lytton), - 15 
34 Through Asiatic Tar ey. By GRATTAN 
GEARY, - - 15 
35 Sportand Work on the Nepaul Fron- 
tier. Ky “‘ Maori,” 10 
36 Jane Eyre. A Novel. By CHARLOTTE 
BRONTE (Currer Bell), - 15 
37 An Eye for an Kye. A Novel. By An- 
THONY TROLLOPE, 10 
38S Man and Wife. A Novel. By WILKIE 
COLLINS, - 15 
39 A True Marriage. A Novel. By EMILY 
SPENDER, - 15 
40 Keliverdale. A Novel. By the EARL OF 
DESART, - 15 
41 Within Sound of the Sean. A "Novel. 
By the Author of * Iseulte ” 10 
42 The Last of Her f.ine. A Novel. By 
ELIZA TABOR, - 15 
43 Vixen. A Novel. By M. E. BRADDON, - 4b 
44 Within the Precincts. A Novel. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT, - 15 
45 All, or Nothing. A Novel. By FRANCES 
CASHEL HOEY, - 15 
46 The Plague in London. By DANIEL 
DEFOE, - 10 
47 The Grahams ot Invermoy. A “Novel. 
By M. C, STIRLING, - 15 
48 Coward Couscience. Novel. ‘By F. 
W. RoBINson, 15 
49 The Cloven Foot. A Novel. By M. E. 


publication in the world.—Philadelphia 


neatly printed, and exceedingly cheap.— 
Sunday School Times, Philadelphia. 

Superior to anything of the kind that has yet been 
given to the pubiie. —Hxaminer and Chronicle, N. Y. 

All success to the “ Franklin Square Library,” which 
gives to a man for ten or fifteen cents what he has here- 
tofore paid a dollar and a half for.—N. Y. Herald. 


Published by. 


Either of the above Volumes sent on receipt of Price. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Beck’s Microscopes, 


Whilst the best, are also the cheapest instruments ever 
made. Our new NATIONAL and Economic Stands, 
Monocular and Binocular, have no ee © at their cost. 
Accessories of every description. ounting and Dis- 
secting Implements and Materials in endless mpetesy 
improved Microtomes for freezing and imbedding; the 
best self-centering Turn-Table made. Prepared ob- 
jects in all departments. 

Particular attention given to importing Instruments 
for Institutions of Learning, duty free. 

Illustrated and Priced Catalogue of 140 pages mailed 
to any address for three stamps. 

R. & J. BECK, Manuf’g Opticians, 
204 (2) 921 Chestnut Street, PHILA. 


JOHN N. ELMORE, H. E. RicHarps, M.D. 


ELMORE & RICHARDS, 


Importers and Dealers in 


Chemical? Physical 
APPARATUS, 


Bohemian, German, and French Chemists’ Glass and 
Porcelain Ware, Pure Chemicals, Minerals. etc. Cata- 
logues on application. 4 Murray St., NEW YORK. 


- —— — 207 1 age 20c.” Name this paper when you write. Kent, Woodman& Co,, 25 CongressSt., Boston, Mass. 


Physical 
Instruments, 
STEREOPTICONS, etc. 


Send for Catalogues. 


PHYSICAL & OPTICAL CO. (timitea), 


211 f 27 Great Jones St., NEW YORK. 


SCHOOL v) MEDALS 


A 


Of gold and > Illustrated 
iver, at wa Price-list free 
price,cheaper only. Order 
direct of the 
Manufacturer 


ff 


eS MEDALS. 


School, Hall, and Office 
FURNITURE, 


Of the most improved pat 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced Schoo) 
Desk, and has no equal. 


New-England School Furnishing Co. 
31 Pranklin 8t., Boston. 


> PERFECT VENTILATION! < 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 10 BARCLAY-ST. N.Y. 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


School and Laboratory Apparatus—Pure Chemicals. 


“ THIS ONE THING I DO.” 


J. DAVIS WILDER 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
White, Green, Blue, \ inti Agent for Non-Blistering Platinum. 
B Ns I b, I 
Greve, Liquid, Stating Received First Prize at | very large stock of first- 


or old walls, and old ones put in perfect and thorough- Philadelphia for Appara- | class APPARATUS; for sale 
going repair, in every part of the world. Circulars con- ‘us of Excellent Design | at lowest rates forbest goods. 


taining references. Sample cards of all colors sent free. ard Finish and for Pure | N. B.—I have no partner 
Prices and terms always the most reasonable. 189e0w @d Rare Chemicals. in business. 212 


COILED MEALALIC TELEPHON EEG 
mis the finest in the world, and the only completely satisfactory low 
Sepriced instrument; with Spring@ all Attachment, made by practical 
on scientific principles; warranted to work one mile, unatiected gm 
changes in the weather. We will send to one address one 
‘omprising two Telephones, two walnut holders, six copper bound insulators: 
and 200 feet heavy wite. at 25 per cent. discountfrom regularrates, 
Which is for the ®4. instruments. This offer is made for a limited time 
simply to introduce our instruments; they will soon be sufficiently well 
known to sell through the trade, and we shall then be obliged to strictly maintain 
theretail price. Any person ofordinary intelligence can put them up by following directions sent with each pair. We have 
sold during the last three months nearly LOO®@ of these instruments, and have hundreds of testimonials from all 
parts otthe country. We guarantee all instruments sold, For any Telephone that fails to work, we willrefund the 
money and pay allcharges. Ask any Commercial Agency, and you will find we are good for all we agree to do. Post- 


For Schools, Public Buildings, &c. 


SOMETHING NEVER BEFORE ACCOMPLISHED! 
All Impure Air Promptly Withdrawn. 


No Necessity for Stifling, Confined Air in Schoolrooms or Public Buildings. 


The Ventilators are guaranteed to provide satisfactory ventilation for School- 


Rooms and Public Halls. 
J. 8S. Huw, Esq. : JERSEY City, N.J., January 23d, 1879. 


Dear Sir :—The following is Sern of a Report of the Committee on Heatin 
and Ventilating, of the Board of Directors of Education of Jersey City, adopte 
January 13th, 1879. Respectfully, etc., MARTIN FINCK, Clerk. 


Hon. Bp. OF DIRECTORS OF ED. : JERSEY City, January 13th, 1879. 
Gentlemen :—Your Committee respectfully report that they have placed in one 
of the rooms of School Building No.6, one of the “‘ Universal’’ Ventilators, which 
has given perfect satisfaction. ‘The Ventilator works to a charm.” 
spectfully submitted, PETER SCANLAN, C. H. MOORE, Com. 


te The Ventilator can be easily applied to any flue and at very little cost. 


{ Boars solicited from HULIN, 


School Boards and others. 
212 f eow 411 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PHYSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


ney ° 
5828 
20's 
aq 
B 
° rom?) 


150 Tremont St., Boston. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free, on application. 
i WHEN WRITING PLEASE MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


STEEL PENS 


of superior —— make; famous for durability and 
elasticity ; variety of styles suited to every kind 
of writing. For sale by dealers generally. 

TWENT Y-FIVE assorted samples for trial, in- 


ccebrated UO ann “FALCON” 


THE MARES ADJUSTABLE FOLDING CHAIR. 


Fully endorsed as the BEST Chair ever pr 
BED, CHILD’S CRIB; INVALID, RE ‘LINING, and LIBRARY CHAIR, 
and capable of being adjusted by the occupant to any position desired for ease 
and comfort. Send stamp for Catalogue and Price-list to 


oduced ; combining as it does a CHAIR, 


MARKS ADJUSTABLE FOLDING CHAIR CO., 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 


206 v [2] 816 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
4 


Pens, by mail, on receipt of Twenty-five Cents, 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO. 


SoLE AGENTS FOR THE U.S. 


138 end 140 Grand St., New York. 
A. G. WHITCOMB, 


SSS 


_FORSALE BY ALL DEALER 


28 
WORKS; CAMDEN; N. J, > 


‘SAMPLES AND gy 


gash 
Ss 


73 Fulton Street, Boston. 


Something New! 


“The Grammatical, Spelling, and Writing - Book.” 
by Z. Richards, A.M., Washingt ies 


in every school. Price 10 centa, Ltt 


ashington, D. C.;.designed to|- Be sure and get the ine article. For.te di... 
make the pupil his own language teacher. Tt should pe directions for send to Sole Proprietors 'N. Sil. 
used ieate Book Slate Co., 191 Fulton St., N: 


USE THE UNRIVALED F. W..DEVOE & CO., 


BLACK DIAMOND 


LIQUID SLATING. Artists’ Materials ; 


WHITE-LEAD, COLORS,-AND VARNISHES, 
¥i | Catalogues sent on receipt of two 3-ct. stamps. 203 


161 


BLOWPIPES. 


THE INSTITUTE SET OF BLOWPIPE TOOL: 
for Students in Mineralogy; also special attentin, 
given to Repairing School Apparatus, by : 
THOMAS A. UPHAy 

17 Harvard Place, Boston, 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDry ~ 
Established in 1837. 


Superior Bells of Copper and Tin, 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for 
Schools, Farme, Factories, Court-hov ses 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranien 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free, *d, 
Vanpuzen & 102 B. 2d St., Cincinnar, 


BRAIN AND NERVE 


The less of the memory, the nervous and exhays, 
feeling, the dissatisfaction with the results of one, ;, 
bors, the dull, unrefreshed sleep, the want of appetite 
and Neuralgia, are simply the Brain and Neryoys Py 
tem calling for their necessary food. VITALIZB), 
PHOSPHATES restore the lost elements to the }));, 
and increase Nerve power by supplying, not mediej,,’ 
but food. F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Ave., Ny" 


For sale by druggists. 2105 
235 T. H. MCALLISTER, a 
= 4 
4 
ape 
SESER 
2255 


(pu 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 


For Scientific Ulustrations and Public Exhibitim, 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


164 tf 728 Chestnut St. PHILADELPHIA. 
WYCKOFF’S COMBINATION RULE. 


It is a Ruler, Paper-cutter, Pen or Pencil-case, Fo 
measure, + OST-OFFICE SCALE, Protractor for 
Angles or Degrees, &c. Sent by mail on receipt of 
price, 50 cts. (or P.O. stamps). PERRIS & BROWNE 
Sole Manufs., 164 Fulton 203 m (2 


VSE | 


Luip WAx, 
\ The CILAGE,&: 
Best Known. 1824 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 
SCHOOL FURNISHERS, Booksellers, and Stationers 


142 and 144 Grand-St., New York, 
Agents for the Celebrated 


“TRIUMPH” & “‘ TRIUMPH STUDY" 
Stationary and Folding Lid 


DOVETAILED SCHOOL - DESKS 


pus sdeg 


Blackboards, all kinds. 
Noiseless Slates. 


PUL SPULY 


Dustless Erasers and Crayons. 
oop 


MACVICAR TELLURIAN GLOBES, 
SCHOOL APPARATUS, of all kinds. 


School Furniture and School-book Catalog” 
ed to any address, 
BAKER, PRATT & CO, 
196 142 and 144 Grand St., New Yor": 


_ LATEST! Jansen, Mcvluré 


BEST! & Co., _Chicag’ 
ECHOES 


traub.. 


Crk ‘FURNISHED 
SCHOOLS Teachers, 
the New-England Bureau of Education. F Manage 
information, circulars, etc., etc., address the 


~ 


: 
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J. RAWISZER, 66 Fulton St., New York. eT 
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WE ALL HAVE WEPT. 


BY D. P. LIPPINCOTT. 


“Wir haben alle schon geweint, jeder Gliickliche einmal vor Weh, 
jeder Unglickliche einmal vor Lust,”’—Jean Paul, 


We all have wept; we all have wept; 
And kindred tears unite us all 

By tender thrills that oft have swept 
Responsive chords, at Pity’s call. 


Where’er a sunbeam gilds the earth, 
A darksome shadow lies beyond; 
Whene’er a life seems joy and mirth, 

A hidden sorrow will be found. 


Where’er the gloom of night may go, 
The stars its darkness modify; 

Whene'er a life seems nought but woe, 
Some compensating joy is nigh. 


We all have wept; at sometime wept; 
For life is not without alloy; 

The happy, once in sorrow wept, 
Th’ unhappy, once for very joy. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


EpucATIONAL Tests.—It is to be regretted that so 
much in the management of schools is done upon a basis 
of opinions, impressions, and theories. All lines of 
business are more or less carried forward and improved 
by means of tests, many of them complicated and ex- 
pensive. Leading railway companies employ a corp of 
experts, whose special duties are to institute compar- 
ative experiments in the various departments. New 
problems relating to material, machinery, and manage- 
ment are constantly arising, and come in contact with 


minds disciplined to the work of seeking end finding 
truthful answers. But it is only occasionally that we 
learn of any expenditure being made by school author- 
ities in comparing educational methods.—Supt. H. S. 
Jones, Erie, Pa. 


Teacuers’ SALARIES.—The doctor or the lawyer 
spends perhaps an hour in attending to a case, and 
@ charges for his work a sum equal to that earned by the 

| teacher in a week. They are not overpaid for their 
work. The teacher is underpaid. He had to spend 
nearly as much time in preparing for his profession as 
they did in fitting themselves for theirs. His work re- 
quires talents of an order quite as high as theirs. His 
reading should be more extensive than theirs. Why 
Should so great a difference exist in the remuneration 
received? The cause of the difference is this: The 
teacher is the servant of the public; the doctor and the 


lawyer are its masters. It is to be hoped that as edu- 
cation produces its results on the masses, public opinion 
will become more enlightened, that public officers may 


be treated justly, if not generously.—Canada School 
Journal. 


SEWING IN THE ScHoots.—There is one form of in- 
dustrial employment which might be taught with ad- 
vantage to a portion of the pupils in our schools. I 
refer to sewing. I would advocate its introduction so 
far as to teach those who come from homes apparently 
'gnorant of the art, enough of the use of the needle and 


thread to enable them to mend their own clothes in a 
and manner. This could, I think, 

he successfully by the regular teacher.—Supt. W. 
E. Buck, Manchester, N. H. 


Epvcation.—A purely technical educa- 

p tion, ote that trains the eye or hand for a special work, 
necessarily one-sided. It can never make great men. 
ees: make great artisans, copyists, artificers, and au 
Pin ns, but never great thinkers. Such persons must 
co $ be guided by higher minds, who have been 
p> ght to think beyond the work of the hour. Educa- 
2 of all the forces’of the mind can alone fit men to oc- 


- 


cupy stations in life above mere plodding wood-sawyers, 
or posthole-diggers. It fits the mind to command other 
minds. The advocates of a purely technical education 
are urging the most undemocratic of all ideas. Since 
it would be impossible to introduce the learning of all 
the trades in the school-room, it would be necessary to 
require a compulsory learning of certain ones. The 
general training of the eye and hand and body is only 
another way of educating the mind, for we know noth- 
ing of the mind except through the senses. The most 


abstract of all studies, the Greek and Latin, are admir- 
ably adapted to train the senses. They quicken percep- 
tion and sharpen the judgment. What then can be 
more practical ?— Burnes’ Hd. Monthly. 


CoNFIDENCE IN Pupits.—Trusting a child may seem 
a small thing, either to be done or neglected, yet a child 
feels, perhaps more keenly than an older person, a lack 
of confidence in him. If a child be talked to concern- 
ing some act of mischief, not willful or malicious, in-a 
way which shows that nothing better than a falsehood 
is expected of him, there are ten chances to one he will 
tell a falsehood. But speak to him as if he possessed 
reason and feeling, and ninety-nine times out of a hun- 
dred the truth, the whole truth, will be forthcoming; 
while a true sense of penitence for the misdeed will take 
the place of the willful obstinacy that might have per- 
sisted in denying all knowledge of any complicity in 


wrong-doing. Being trusted! believed truthful! How 
children’s faces light up as if by magic at such words 
as these! There is nothing that will help more to make 
manly boys and womanly girls.—ebecca B. Kauffman. 


Women at Harvarp.—If Matilda Jane is really 
anxious about the Greek digamma, a yearning for conic 
sections, now is her chance. It is noticeable in the city 
high schools and country academies, where boys and 
girls are trained together, that the very brightest scholar 
in a class of Greek or Latin, or even of mathematics, is 
pretty likely to be a girl. 
member how some dainty little body, with a bit of pink 
ribbon in her hair, has persistently out-ranked us in the 
recitation-room, and perhaps we can all afford to be glad 
that a literary institution, the oldest, and among the 
foremost in America, has taken the first cautious step 


toward bringing about that equality of privilege which 
is eminently consistent with its comprehensive and 
catholic treatment of all educational affairs.— Chicago 
Inter- Ocean. 


Scuoot Expenses. — No part of the public service 
costs so much as our public-school system; in no part 
is there opportunity for so much waste of time, energy, 


and money; in no part so much need of the most sys- 
tematic and thorough supervisory control.—Hon. J. H. 
Smart, Indiana. 


REVERENCE Goop Booxs.—Teachers can in no way 
do a better thing for their pupils than to inspire in 
them a love for good books. To teach boys and girls 
how to read and what to read (not in school, but out of 
school), should be one of the chief aims of every teacher. 
When a teacher has created in a youth a love for good 
books, he has done much toward insuring the general 
intelligence and the moral character of that youth. The 


reading of proper books insures intelligence, and it im- 
proves character not only by the sentiment of the books, 
but by the very fact of being employed. Proper em- 
ployment of leisure time is an effective antidote against 
bad habits.—Indiana School Jour. 


Tre Hieu ScHoor. — The opposition which is now 
developed in various portions of New England against 
the high school is not in the interest of working-men, 


A good many of us can re-} 


and we are surprised to hear their advocacy of the 
measure. 
a growing heresy on the question of higher public edu- 
cation. Weare beginning to hear a new doctrine in 
New England. 
that the common people are being educated out of their 
station ; that a disrelish for physical labor is engendered 
by attendance upon school; that improper social ideas 
are awakened in their minds; that they*are raised 


above their intended providential position. It is not 
because men are educated that they turn from manual 
labor ; if deprived of education, in the present tenden- 
cies of our heated life, they will fall into idlene&s, 
temptation, and vice, rather than resort to the forms of 
severe physical labor only open to the ignorant.—Zion’s 


Herald. 


We have noticed in many unexpected circles 


It is intimated, in several quarters, 


HINTS ON TEACHING. 


BY FLORENCE H. BIRNEY. 


The office of a teacher is no sinecure, as everyone who 
has ever tried it will cheerfully and readily acknowl- 
edge. There are teachers who put their whole soul into 
their work, and love it dearly; who would not embrace 
any other profession, were it offered to them; who feel 
that teaching, and teaching alone, is the vocation for 
which they are preéminently fitted. Yet even these 
will acknowledge that they have daily trials to go 
through, and petty annoyances to bear, so trivial, per- 
haps, that they would be ashamed to ask sympathy for 
them, but which often cause both mind and heart to 
feel weary and “ out of drawing.” 

Some teachers never experience any difficulty in ex- 
citing the attention of their pupils, while others may 
strive hard, and make every imaginable effort to gain 
attention, but with no success, the lessons thus becom- 
ing a weary labor to both teachers and pupils. For 
there can be no good teaching where attention is not 
secured and mental activity excited. The teacher 
must have the ability to hold the minds of the children, 
and the ability to satisfy and strengthen them with 
sound instruction. He must make up his mind that he 
will impress them with the urgent necessity of gaining 
knowledge, and he must go to his class determined to 
command attention, at no matter what sacrifice or strain 
on his mental powers. This resolution, firmly adhered 
to, will make itself felt among his pupils, for children 
are exceedingly quick to discern the mental attitude of 
a preceptor. They are almost equal to mind-readers, in- 
asmuch as they know to just what lengths they will be 
permitted to go, and whether the teacher is thoroughly 
in earnest in his efforts to discipline them and control 
their minds. If he is resolute in his determination that 
he will be paid attention to on all occasions, the schol- 
ars will readily yield to his superior force, and recog- 
nize his rights without dispute. The pupil must be 
made to feel at all times a consciousness of the presence 
of his teacher, and that there is a restraining power 
thrown about him because of that presence. 

There is something radically wrong when a pupil per- 
sistently breaks the rules of school and defies punishment. 
The teacher has failed to impress his pupils with the 
consciousness of his power. Without being arrogant or 
dictatorial, he must put forth a distinct power of self- 
assertion, and cause his pupils to feel that his authority 
cannot be put lightly aside, and that his presence is a 
restraint upon them as well as an incentive to study. 
He must then aim to gratify the attention of which his 
manner has given promise. He must be so thoroughly 
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prepared in the lesson that his pupils will feel that they 
are learning more from him than from the book, and 
that he possesses a fund of valuable information that is 
perfectly at his command. He will lose much in the es- 
timation of his scholars if he stops to think, to consult 
authorities, or acknowledge in any way that he does not 
thoroughly understand his subject. A teacher who can 
impart great knowledge without recourse to the lesson, 
or to other books, at the moment of speaking, will find 
himself possessed of a wonderful power. Of course 
this requires thorough preparation, and 
much hard study after school-hours; but it will give 
such freedom in the art of teaching, and such an ex- 
quisite feeling of independence, that if once tried will 
be persevered in. There will be no desire to return 
to the old, indolent habit of using the words of the 
books for every answer, and hearing the lesson said 
by rote. 

There is a great deal in the teacher’s standing or sit- 
ting where he can be plainly seen by all the scholars, 
his gestures observed, and his: glances followed. His 
interest will excite theirs; his attention to the subject 
under discussion keep theirs from wandering. 

A teacher should never allow his heart to grow hard 
toward his pupils, or callous to their childish griefs. 
One secret of success in teaching is in gaining the love 
as well as the respect of pupils. Recollect always that 
achild’s feelings are as sensitive as a man’s, and his power 
of self-defense far weaker. That which would scarcely 
cast a shade upon the pleasure of a man will convulse a 
child and destroy his happiness for hours. His sorrows 
are as real, his disappointments as great as those of his 
elder brother. His pool of life may not be so deep or 
proad, but it can be lashed into as great a tempest on 
occasion. It isa mistake fora teacher to feel obliged to 
correct every faultehe sees in a pupil. Many of these 
faults will mend of themselves as the child grows older. 
His own pride and self-respect will cause him to try to 
correct them. The best way to teach him high princi- 
ples and good manners is to set him a good example, and 
make him love those in authority over him so well that 
he will cheerfully make efforts to attain their height of 
moral rectitude. 


involves 


ROMAN PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN ESSEN- 
TIAL IN THE STUDY OF ETYMOLOGY. 


BY 8. 8S. HALDEMAN, LL.D., 
Professor of Philology in the University of Pennsylvania. 


In studiing a foren language, one of the first duties 
is to learn the pronunciation from a nativ or from nativ 
grammars, and we hav such grammars of Latin which 
ar even more satisfactori than meni of those of living 
French, and in which the powers of the letters are given. 
They teach us that ‘ce’ had the uniform power of k, 
that ‘n’ before a guttural was impure (N adulterinum) ; 
and Nigidius Figulus cites for it the words angvis, in- 
currit, ingenuus,—which requires g (gay) of get. Marius 
Victorinus says the sound is not between m and n, but 
between n and g (gay); and Priskian (Prisciénus) says 
the Greeks wrote it with ‘g,’ as in Agchises. Yet such 
explanations of their alphabet by the ancient gramma. 
rians ar to be shoved aside by the assertion that “the 
exact pronunciation of the Roman cannot now be de- 
termined.* We have no. means of determining.” (W. 
S. Scarborough.) And this comes from a “ university ” 
where philologi and etymologi are supposed to be based 
on the laws of speech. Then we ar told that Roman 
(or tru) Latin is harsh and not euphonius. ‘wia’ for 
‘via’ being cited in illustration, so that wind (with the 
same initial sound in Anglosaxon ‘vind’ and Latin 
‘ventus’) is harsh, while the Norman wv makes vent- 
illate pleasant. To such shifts are the advocates of a 
falss system drivn. 

The Anglosaxons, Welsh, and Irish adopted the 
living Latin alphabet with ‘c’ as «,{when ‘circulus’ 


* I hav indicated ten sources of information in my Latin Pronunciation, 


(page 4), 1851.0 


became Irish ‘ cearcall,’ Manx ‘kiarkyl,’ Anglish ‘ circul.’ 
Compare Greek xiorn, Latin ‘cista,’ Welsh ‘ cist,’ Gaelic 
‘ciste,’ Dutch and Scotch ‘kist,’ Anglish ‘cist,’ ‘cest,’ 
whence English chist, chest in natural order, while the 
book-word ‘cist’ takes French ‘c’ as s in English, as 
does Cicero. In other cases, we hav forms like Latin 
‘caseus,’ German ‘ kiise,’ Anglish ‘cese,’ which did not 
become sees in English, but cheese according to an Ital- 
ian and Norman-English speech-law. So Anglish ‘ circe’ 
(Scotch ‘kirk’) became English church; but Latin 
‘census’ was represented by xjroog (Matt. 22: 19) in 
Greek. 

The question is not, how meni colleges teach this or 
that method, but how meni of them teach the laws of 
speech, and can derive speech-words like canker and 
skink (a kind of lizard, Latin ‘scine-us’), which are with- 
out etymologi, if the Latin cay-sound did not occur be- 
fore e andi. Compare Italian ‘ pistacchio’ (ch = k) 
with Latin ‘pistacium,’ and German ‘kerker’ (prison) 
with carcer xagxavor. How meni colleges teach that 
the relations between o—oo—ow, and ai—ee—eye (in 
Anglish and German grund and English ground, French 
tle and English isle) are present in Latin between in- 
cludo—clavdo (clowdo), in-qviro — qvaero (or qveero). 
Unless Latin ‘unda’ was pronounced oonda, we cannot 
derive Norman ‘ unde,’ French ‘ onde,’ English redownd 
from it, nor from ‘und’ of red-und-ant. Hence, when 
a professor refers red-ound to red-undo, with ‘u’ of 
under, the class shoud ask for the speech-law which 
woud turn ‘under’ into ownder, or ‘mus’ (if pronounced 
as in muster) into mouse. Altho, in my Outlines of 
Etymology, 1878, the principls are drawn from English, 
yet I hav deemd it necessari to add the Latin alphabet 
in an appendix, as without it I cannot conceiv of an 
honest etymologi, either (eether) of English or of Latin. 
(See my article in Johnson’s .Cyclopedia on “ Pronunci- 
ation,” which embraces English, Greek, and Latin.) 


When lecturing to teachers lateli, 1 was askt how it 
was possible for a spelling-reformer to discuss etymologi. 
My reply was: “Speech is older than Spelling, and I 
deduce the laws of etymologi from those of speech, as 
naturalists and anatomists prefer to studi from objects 
rather than from pictures or symbols, unless the orig- 
inals are not accessibl.” 


It is tru ther ar different opinions upon several points, 
mostli du to the fact that we hav not relinquisht the 


habit of making modern spellings our guide. The an. 
cients tell us that, while ‘L’ had three powers, each 
vowel letter had but one sound, which might be long or 
short, and that in a di-phthong both elements must be 
heard,—but in a monosyllab. Hence, the German givs 
‘av’ (in house, German haus); but tho the same ‘a’ 
oceurs in ‘ae, #,’ he tries to pervert this to his vowel 
‘4’ in the face of his own ‘ Kaiser ’* from Cesar (with 
hissing s), and the Portuguese spelling of ‘Shanghae.’ 
So he tries to make a vowel of ‘oe, ow,’ starting with 
tru o of old, as in hd-nd-ro), which can be nothing but 
o-i in going (pronounced in one syllab), or Portuguese 
‘oi’ in foito’ (eight). Latin ‘cditus’ (an assembling) 
shortens to ‘cée-tus (ccetus), and we find the two forms 
‘Phaéthon’ and Phethon. 


Some who admit two sounds in ‘ee’ giv them as oy 
in boy, as if to accommodate English; and admitting 
that ‘o’ had but one sound, the doy-theori requires that 
it shoud hay the vowel of nought when long, and of not 
when short. Others cannot even appreciate that tru o 
of old occurs short in o-bey ; and when I hay put the 
latter in ‘logos’ (pronouncing it as ‘briefli as possibl), I 
hav bin charged with saying ‘logés’ (!) becaus the ob- 
jector was ignorant of the nature of vowel quantiti! 

The supposed absence of the way-sound after ‘q’ (as 
in French ‘ qui,’ Ital. ‘chi’), is contradicted by Latin 
‘qvando’ and ‘aqva’ appearing in Spanish as ‘cuando’ 
and ‘agua,’ the latter of which, in dialects, loses, not 
the labial, but the guttural, becoming ‘aua,’ akin to 
which is-Wallachian ‘apa’ . 


*In Hindustani, the Tsar-of Russia is called « ri Riis,”"—the ‘ai’ 


Is it tru that “every nation in Europe” pronoup,,, 
Latin according to its own alphabet? that in a Jat, 
treatise on the histori of astronomi read before a soi... 
tific societi at Warsaw, the latinised name ‘ Copernjc,,: 
(Polish Kopernik) woud be pronounst as ‘ tsopernitsy,: 
becaus everi ‘c’ is ts in Polish (!) ? 

The argument is worthless which claims that Corrup 
Latin aids English etymologi, becaus, with tru Lat), 
and the laws of speech, we get the entire range of Lat), 
English etymologi; not onli the restricted series , 
book-words which the compilers giv us, such as ‘age: 
to account for agriculture and agrarian, but also qp, 
thru Anglish (Anglisc, Anglosaxon) ‘acer ’—which 
not arise from a spurious ‘adzher’! (See “ Outlines” 
at the root EC even.) As the books of pretended “g). 
alysis’ do not analyse, and as they are common]i base 
upon a spurious Latin, we can account for the fact thy 
our schools and colleges produce so few etymologists. 
and that so meni teachers who hav studied the man, 
als are unabl to giv an off-hand analysis of words x 
simp] as ‘ geography’ and ‘astronomy.’ 

The supposed aid of falss Latin is absent in variq 
speech-words where tru Latin has bin preservd, as jy 
cor core ; croc-io croak ; caten-a chain (with Norma 
ch); obedio obey; marinus marine; cuculus cuchyy 
Compare such identic words as Old Frisian and Englis), 
—del dale ; fri free ; hi he; mi me; stil steel. (Se 
Hald. Analytic Orthography, 1860, p. 61.)  Similari, 
we find in old English, — gard guard ; gret great ; str 
straight ; bon bone ; huwho. Finalli, if we pull dow 
(for exampl) ‘creatura’ and ‘securus’ to the level ¢ 
creature and secure, we get no nearer to Latin tha 
modern Spanish ‘ crlatura,’ and Italian ‘sIcuro’ ; 
Norman ‘v’ in ‘vermis’ takes us no farther back tha 
Norman ‘verm,’ while with Latin and Anglish ‘y' 
(way), worm and Angl. ‘vyrm’ retire to the region ¢ 
Latin. 


VARIETIES. 


— Ina primary school, not long ago, the teacher undertoo § 
to convey to her pupils an idea of the uses of the hyphen. She 
wrote on the blackboard, ‘‘ Birds’-nest,’’ and pointing to tle 
hyphen, asked the school, ‘‘ What is that for ?”? After a shor 
pause a small Fenian piped out, ‘* Plaze, ma’am, for the burl 
to roosht on.”’ 

— ‘*The main difference between men, insignificant and great, 
is energy.’’ This truth is also very pertinently applied to tl 
teachers of our public schools. 

— An admirer of Weston, O’Leary, and other ‘tramps.’ 
purchased a copy of Walker’s Dictionary, under the impre 
sion that it was a work on pedestrianism.—Norristown Hera 


— He who spends his life in accumulating knowledge whit! 
is never adapted to the wants of society is a literary mite 
His gainings bear no interest, and he defrauds mankind ¢ 
their just dues. 

— The women in Kansas vote at the school elections. A‘! 
recent election at Osage City one woman went up to vote, li! 
before she got through telling the judges what a time be 
Willie had with the scarlet fever when he was only two yea" 
old, it was time to close the polls and she had forgotten to (¢ 
posit her ballot —Burlington Hawkeye. 

— Use the Dictionary. — We beg permit to say to pupils ant 
teachers: Use your dictionaries. Perhaps we would betters! 
Teachers teach your pupils how to use their dictionaries. One 
argument alone warrants this exhortation,—namely, that daily 
and sometimes hourly pupils are using words utterly devoid of 
meaning to them. So far they might as well use Chinese” 
Choctaw. 

— The king of Siam has endowed a college for the educal!™ 
of the children of his court; and appointed Rev. S. G. MeFi 
lan, a missionary, president of it, and authorized him t¢" 
gage professors at liberal salaries. 

— An eleven-year-old boy was expelled from a New-Ha"l 
shire school because he failed to build the fire when it ¢#” 
his turn, notwithstanding he lived over amile from the schoo! 
house. Perhaps, as the women can hereafter vote for s¢b% 
boards, that thing will not happen again.—Salem News. 

— What a “cruel and unusual punishment it woul 
pronounced, if four men were compelled to walk six days" 
nights. But men will do it for money, and thousands 
pleased to see them at it. .And women, too! | 

— Afbig load of school-girls resembles a bed of viol! 


much, that the sight makes a fellow feel that he would git 


ten¥dollars for the privilege of being a. bumble-bee. Hows” 
riously he would bumble.—Stillwater. Lumberman. 
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‘ SEA-SONNETS. 


VIII. — WHITE CAPS. 


‘1~ now the frolic western breeze 
ay in play old Triton’s hoary locks, 

Who, mild, half-slumbering on his weed-hung rocks, 
Pleased with her sport, and stretched in giant ease, 
Watches with sidelong eye his Naiadés 

Break the green crystal with the measured shocks 

Of musical motion, on a field that mocks 
Farth’s grassy meadows and the hum of bees. 

Far off the white-caps glimmer, and anear 

Crumble and sparkle with an icy clash 
As of a million jewels small and clear, 

Poured from an urn of porphyry, while the plash 
Of the crisp wavelets lulls to sweeter rest 
The old storm-wearied god, his gray beard on his breast. 


—George S. Burleigh. 


RESPIRATION AND VOICE-CULTURE.—(II]). 


BY F. H. ALLEN. 


Voice-Production. 


“Voice- production affects the pulpit, the platform, 
the forum, and the stage. The principles of its restora- 
tion should be known to every school-teacher in the na- 
tion, and especially to every medical practitioner. It 
embraces a far wider sphere than music, and penetrates 
where the latter never enters.” Nay, more, —“ the 
yocal organs cannot be neglected and abused and mortal 
penalty evaded.” The intimate connection of the phe- 
nomena of voice with the most vital parts of our animal 
structure renders pleasurable existence, to a great ex- 
tent, dependent upon the protection and cultivation we 
| give our vocal mechanism. “ In constituting the most 
vital functions its producers, did not the Creator in- 
tend us to recognize the teaching that the human voice, 
thus proceeding from the very seat of life, is designed to 
be life-giving in its exercise ?” 

We all realize the importance of breathing pure 
air. How much more important that the residual air 
in the lungs be not “portable poison.” To vitalize all 
we must either take violent, bodily exercise, or obtain 
true use of voice. What does bodily exercise accom- 
plish? A more violent action of the organs of respira- 
tion; the result being a loss of muscular power, an aug- 
mented waste of nerve-force, and less vitalization of the 
blood than could have been obtained by a few respira- 
tions upon physiological principles. Purely as a ques- 
tion of health, the voice should be cultivated. Medical 
men often recommend the exercise of song or speech, 
but never make their recommendation good by going 
deep enough into the question to decide what is right 
and what is wrong. This they should now do. If 
“prevention is better than cure,” then certainly men 
were better employed in perceiving what is true than 
in conceiving what is false. The only position tenable 
which is compatible with honesty is that of training 
from the earliest years, and basing this cultivation upon 
the principle of conservation instead of restoration. 

In considering vocal phenomena, we must ask the 
question, What.is voice? Three things are necessary 
to its production: breath, perfect physical organization, 
and knowledge of its functions. Speech is purely an 
imitative art. The dumb are so because they are deaf, 
generally. Having never heard ‘the voice in others, 
they know no use of theirs. The material out of which 
voice is made is breath. All other things being equal, 
he having the most breath to vocalize will have the 
most voice. Let us consider for a motment the mechan- 
ism and phenomenon of respiration. The air inhaled 
answers two purposes: (1) That of sustaining life; 


PI ss (2) that of making sound, when exhaled, 
caviry, | Under certain conditions of the vocal me- 
Laryyx, | Chanism. This mechanism may be briefly 

r outlined as follows, its mutual relations be- 

: ing shown by the accompanying diagram: 

z This yariable cavity comprises mouth, 
and'pharynx; and upon its capacity 
form depends the volume of voice. 


ae The larynx is the seat of vocality. Voice, 
Will be shown, is produced by the passage of a 


“urrent of air through its ‘Varying apertures by means} 


of the windpipe, which connects it with the lungs or 
bellows, which are the reservoirs containing the breath. 

The lungs are two in number, apparently suspended 
within the right and 
left cavities of the 
chest or thorax ; by 
the windpipe, which 
soon after entering 
the lungs becomes 
bifurcated, its two 
branches being called 
bronchi, each branch 
connecting with the 
air-cells of its respec- 
tivelung. There are 
in the lungs of a nor- 
mally-developed per- 
son, about six hun- 


a. Larynx. 6. Trachea. ce. Bronchi. dred million cells, 


dd—ee. Outlines of Lungs, or pleural sur- 
face in contact with the pleural inner sur- which collectively 


face of thoracic cage or chest. 


present a surface 
fff. Bronchial tubes, continuing to ramify ‘ 
and decrease in size until distinguishable equal in extent to 


only with microscope. thirty 
the surface of the whole body. Each cell con- 
sists of a thin, delicate membrane, with an artery dis- 
tributed on its surface in minute capillary vessels which 
terminate in veins that carry the blood back to the 
heart. Through this delicate membrane, the oxygen 
or life-principle of the air passes into the blood to vital- 
ize it, the air-cell receiving in turn from the blood the 
waste and carbonic acid which the blood has gathered 
up, which is then thrown out with the expired air. 
Thus we have the most favorable conditions for a ready 
exchange between the gaseous contents of the blood 
and those of the air in the air-cells. Thus a large quan- 
tity of blood is poured through the pulmonary circula- 
tion, becomes exposed in very thin streams over a large 
surface to the air, which by constant renewal bears 
away the waste and revitalizes the blood by its gifts of 
oxygen. An adult man, in calm breathing, repeats the 
respiratory act about thirteen times every minute. 
Each inspiration consists of about thirty cubic inches 
of air, each exhalation the same. This is sufficient to 
sustain life when no action is engaged in, and the voice 
is silent. Butalarger supply of air is necessary, and 
a more systematic method of breathing, the moment the 
vocal organs are brought into exercise, as we will en- 
deavor to show later on. ; 


Fria. 1. 


We have said that in ordinary breathing, from twenty 
to thirty cubic inches of “ tidal” air passes in and out 
of the lungs. There is on an average seventy-five to 
one hundred cubic inches of air in the lungs which is 
stationary, and is called “ residual” air, —as it never 
can be got rid of by any action of muscles which the 
will can control. About as much more, in addition to 


Fie. 2. 


Inspiration : Shading indicates the 
residual and supplemental air. Space 
above the relative amount of tidal air. 


Expiration: Tidal air exhaled. 
Lungs containing only the resid- 
ual and supplemental air. 


this, remains in the chest after an ordinary expiration, 
called “supplemental” air. It follows that there are in 
the chest, at an ordinary inspiration, about two hun- 
dred and thirty cubic inches of air, and only about one- 
seventh or one-eighth of it is tidal. As the bronchi di- 
verge into a vast number of tubes, the small amount of 
inspired air can penetrate only a little way along them 
toward, but never into, the air cells. 

The real business of respiration is carried on by the 


stationary air, which acts as a mediator “ between two 
parties, — the blood and the fresh tidal air, who desire 
to exchange commodities — carbonic-acid for oxygen, 
and oxygen for carbonic-acid. This exchange takes 
place according to the ordinary Jaws of gaseous suffu- 
sion, both being wriform fluids in complete contact or 
contiguity.” How important, then, that this residual 
air be not “portable poison”; that every inspiration of 
tidal air bear the fullest amount of pure oxygen to 
vitalise and quicken to bounding life the blood within. 
In a careless sitting position one loses about fifteen 
cubic inches of lung capacity; in a recumbent, supine 
position, about thirty cubic inches; in a recumbent, 
prone position, from forty to fifty inches; and neces- 
sarily there is a corresponding loss of life to the blood 
and vigor of the system. 


EVIDENCES SUPPORTING THE ROMAN 
PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN. — (IV.) 


BY JOHN TETLOW, GIRLS’ LATIN SCHOOL, BOSTON. 


IX.—Positive Evidence Afforded by Greek Translitera- 
tions of Latin Proper Names. 

When an English traveler goes to an unexplored 
country, and on his return writes for his own country- 
men an account of his travels, he spells proper names of 
persons and places met in his journey, phonetically ; 
that is, he strives to represent by the alphabetic char- 
acters of his vernacular, the sounds that fell from the 
lips of those to whom these names were native. French, 
German, and Italian travelers do the same. Later 
writers, who, without having visited the countries in 
question, gain their information from the books of these 
travelers, adopt sometimes the English spelling, and 
sometimes the French, the German, or the Italian. 
The result is that we often have three or four au- 
thorized spellings of foreign personal and geographical 
names. Suppose, now, that the spoken language of a 
foreign country visited, and subsequently described as 
I have indicated, by travelers of various nationalities, 
should become a dead language, and that a philologist, 
in the prosecution of phonetic studies, wished to ascer- 
tain the true nature of one of its prominent and charac- 
teristic sounds. What method would he take? Would 
he not compare the various spellings of the same word 
furnished by the different travelers, to see how each, 
by transliterating that sound, had sought to convey to 
his own countrymen a clear conception of it? And 
would not the results reached by this method be deemed 
trustworthy ? This is precisely our attitude towards 
doubtful Latin sounds. Hence the transliterations of 
Latin proper names, by contemporary Greek writers, 
afford evidence of the highest value. 

Now both vowel wand consonant u in Latin names 
are, by Polybius, who belongs to the second century 
B. C., and who is especially valued for his accuracy, 
and by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who belongs to the 
Augustan age, almost invariably represented by the 
Greek diphthong ov, a diphthong sounded by the 
Greeks like the Latin vowel u ; i.e. like 00 in pool. 
Diodorus Siculus, of the first century B. C., Strabo of 
the Augustan age, Josephus, and even Plutarch, both 
of whom belong to the first century A. D., usually and 
regularly represent both consonant and vowel u by the 
same diphthong. I say usually and regularly because, 
whenever they do not, some phonetic principle in their 
own language may generally be adduced to account for 
the exceptional mode of representation. Thus Venusia, 
whose initial letter is consonant w and whose fourth 
letter is vowel wu, is spelled by Polybius Ovevovoi« ; 
Volsci is written by Strabo Ovodoxo ; Quintilius Varus 
is transliterated by Josephus Kovwtihiog Ovagos. Such 
illustrations might easily be multiplied. On the other 
hand, Latin writers, when they use consonant wu in 
transcribing from the Greek, use it solely as the repre- 
sentative of ov or of 0. Such evidence, it seems to me, 
is conclusive against the assignment of the v sound te 
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consonant wu. Is it not equally conclusive in favor of 
the w sound ? 

Having thus presented, with as much fullness of illus- 
tration as time will permit, the evidence by which the 
sound of consonant u, as given by the Roman method, 
is supported, I pass to the consideration of the letter C, 


(in another paper). 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. QUIMBY, Hanover, N. H. 


MULTIPLICATION—DIVISION OF FRACTIONS. 

Mr. Editor :—I have not seen so weak an article in 
THE JOURNAL as that signed by a star (*), in the issue 
of Feb. 20. The writer, in discussing Multiplication 
and Division of Fractions, ignores the demands of 
practical business and common-sense in handling such 
problems as the following: 

6.55 & 24; 4. 

In some cases, when problems are solved by the rules 
given, the operation is apt to become purely mechanical ; 
for instance, when the integral part of mixed numbers 
consists of many figures. 

The principles “multiplying the denominator divides 
the fraction,” ete., are somewhat difficult for young 
scholars, and cannot be understood when stated in such 
Janguage. It looks rather odd to teach fractions with 
special reference to algebra, rather than more advanced 
arithmetic. 

Division of Fractions will not be a bugbear to a live 
teacher. We need not resort to a “ Universal Rule,”— 
a cure-all for its difficulties. One who cannot success- 
fully teach its reasons, does not deserve the name of 
teacher. Under good teaching, we find very few “ block- 
heads in school.” Children that are so smart in play 
cannot lack in brains. Pupils do not know fractions 
until they “ see through” every operation. Any child of 
twelve years who can readily work simple numbers, can 
understand all operations in fractions. I do not leave 


fractions until my pupils work examples by insight 
rather than by set rules. And they do not forget, in 
vacation, like memory-scholars. 

It seems needless to tell my method. Any teacher 
who understands the subject and thinks, must hit upon 
some natural way. I teach fractions from simple num- 
bers as far as possible, and I do many things with direct 
reference to the fact that the denominator is a name. 
Therefore, my first problems in multiplication are 3 x 8, 
and 163 x 8. I leave the problem % X # for a late stage 
in the study of fractions, and then give the reasons. 

Ep@ar D. BRiInKERHOFF, 


Rockaway, N. J., 1879. 


ErrATA AND ADDENDA.—In the solution of Prob- 
lem 63 (p. 85), twelfth line, CC,;C, should be CC,C,, if 
equation (4) is right. Make this correction, and equa- 


tion (7) should then be 
(6+ c)*-+-(r 2er 1 
2(b + ¢) (r —b) (r—b) 

Taking this value of cos w, the value of z, given further 
on, is found to be correct. The denominator in the 
value of x should be +- c’, and not + In 
the denominator of sin 4, the brackets should have the 
exponent 2. These corrections do not change the final 
results, as given, but are necessary in order to obtain 
them. 

I add the following equations, showing the position 
of the globes with reference to each other. The arc 
P,P, is measured by the angle C,CC., and is therefore 


cos 


Or, P,P, =r versin— 
Similarly, P,P, = rversin— | 


Lucius Brown. 


— The other day, a man who had just signed {his first nat- 
uralization papers with his X, frankly admitted to the clerk of 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CINCINNATI. 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS. 

In our last letter we referred briefly toa scheme in prospect 

of admitting to the privilege of the Cincinnati College of Music 

certain pupils of the public schools who should manifest a 

decided musical ability. The following is the final shape into 
which the project has crystallized: 


‘*On the second regular meeting in February of each year, 
the Board of Education shall elect by ballot four members, 
who shall be delegated from the Board of Education to the 
Commission on Musical Scholarships for one year, or until 
their successors are elected ; said commission to consist of 
nine members, four from the Board of Education, two from the 
Union Board of High Schools, two from the College of Music, 
and the Superintendent of Schools, ex-officio. 

‘**2. Annually, in May, there shall be given, by the pupils of 
the public schools, two concerts, in the Cincinnati Music Hall. 
Said commission shall have charge of the concerts, and have 
power to make all necessary arrangements for the same. 

**3. The net proceeds of the concerts shall be devoted to 
procuring scholarships in the College of Music, for such pupils 
as the commission may elect from the intermediate and high 
schools. The commission shall have such other power and 
authority as may be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this scheme of scholarships.’’ 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ MEETING. 


Mr. Peaslee, at his meeting with the principals of schools, 
on Saturday, Feb. 15, spoke very decidedly of giving more at- 
tention to the two subjects, — composition, and selections for 
memorizing. He referred to the time to be allotted to each, 
and of the careful supervision necessary on the part of princi- 
pals, in order that these two non-percented branches should 
receive that attention from teachers that their importance 
merited. He called attention also to the following statement: 
**Hon. John D. Philbrick, United States Commissioner of 
Education to the Paris Exposition, in a lecture delivered be- 
fore the National Convention of School Superintendents, at 
Washington, last week, said: ‘ No other exhibition of scholars’ 
work equal to that of Cincinnati was ever made in the known 
world.’ ” N. K. R. 

Cincinnati, O., Feb. 21, 1879. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


New Iron Process. — A new composition of iron and steel 
is thus described. A cast-iron mould is divided into two sec- 
tions, by means of a transverse plate of thin sheet-iron. The 
two metals are then poured into the respective compartments. 
The sheet-iron partition prevents the mixture of the metals, 
and facilitates the welding, by itself being brought into a state 
of fusion. It is stated that the process is well adapted for 
safes, and that it resists drills. 

New Oxide of Nickel.— M. H. Daubigny communicates to 
the French Academy an affirmation of a new oxide of nickel, 
having the formula Ni;0,. It differs from the correspond- 
ing oxide of iron in being non-magnetic. It is formed by 
treating nickel chloride at 440°C with moist oxygen, and ap- 
pears as a gray, metallic, crystalline powder. Hot hydrochloric 
acid attacks it slowly with liberation of chlorine, and, at a 
strong heat, it is reduced to protoxide, the change being at- 
tended by a loss of 6.6 per cent. in weight. 


Interesting Publication.— The Spanish Ministry of Public 
Instruction have just issued a valuable publication, being a 
collection of letters written by Christopher Columbus and of 
his contemporaries; as well as of reports sent in during the 
16th century by governors of the new American provinces. 
The originals of these letters and reports are now in the State 
archives of Spain. This work bears the title of Cortas de 


‘| India. (Letters from India). 


Writing by Telegraph. — A new invention of a real practical 
character, not a mere paulo post futurum invention, like many 
of which we have lately heard, has been made by Mr. E. C. 
Cooper, the well-known English mechanical engineer. It is a 
real telegraphic writing-machine. The writer, sayin London, 
moves his pen, and simultaneously at Brighton, fifty-two 
miles distant, another pen is moved as though by a spirit-hand. 
Nature says, ‘‘ we have seen this machine work, and its mar- 
vels are quite as startling as those of the telephone.” The ap- 
paratus will shortly be made public before the society of tele- 
graph engineers. 
Preservation of Wood from Boring Insects. — A series of 
experiments has been carried out by the Academy of Science, 
Amsterdam, for the purpose of finding the best protection 
for wood from the ravages of the Teredo (Teredo Navalis). 
The conclusions drawn by the Commission were, that the only 
effectual preservative is creosote, though in using it care 
should be taken that the oil should be of good quality, the im- 
pregnation thorough, and that woods be used that will absorb 
the oil readily. These conclusions are confirmed by experi- 
ments with creosote, made by Mr. E. R. Andrews, of the 
United States, the results that he obtained being of | the same 
nature. 


the court that the American system of public schools was a 
hopeless failure.—Burlington ; 


Sir Humphrey Davy,—It was in old Pengance, Cornwall, 


Eng., and amidst its old surroundings, that Sir Humphre, 
Davy was born, on the 17th of December, 1778, just a Century 
ago. His father was a wood-carver, and his mother, Whos 
maiden name was Grace Millett, was an orphan. Humphrey, 
boyhood was not unlike that of other children in those pan,. 
he read the Pilgrim’s Progress and The Arabian Nights ; Was 
robust and active, and took naturally to all out-door Sports, 
and in his rambles he began to observe nature, collecting min 
erals and ores, — with which Cornwall. has been identifieg 
from pre-historic time, — and gathered natural-history Speci. 
mens thrown up by the Atlantic. After his preliminary eq). 
cation he was sent to a school at Truro, but partly from the 
character of the master, and from want of a good system, }, 
was left much to himself. His master failed to detect any 
marked ability, and confessed that he could claim but lit; 
credit for educating him. Davy, indeed, congratulated hip. 
self that at school he was left to develop his tastes and power 
pretty much as he pleased. J. M. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


FRANCE.—In consequence of the change of Ministry, they 
has been a change in the Educational Bureau, and M. Bardouy, 
who has performed the duties of Minister of Public Instructio, 
with so much acceptance, has taken the post of Miuister of 
Public Worship, and is succeeded by M. Jules Ferry. 

The new Government has issued an important declaratio, 
or programme of its future policy, from which the following 
extracts are made relating to public instruction: 

‘*The Exposition of 1878, by presenting a tableau of the 
efforts that have been made by foreign nations to give to their 
laboring populations those aptitudes which are so precious,—j 
taste, of dexterity, of large conceptions that serve as corrective 
to the extreme subdivision of labor,—has rendered more strik. 
ing the necessity of developing in France, upon a large scale, 
our professional instruction. Inspired with this thought, we 
shall present to you a project destined to complete the indus. 
trial schools we already possess, and to induce the organiza 
tion of professional instruction of all degrees among the man. 
ufacturing centers that are not already provided with such, 
As complement of this organization, we shall propose to you 
to appropriate a part of the palace of the Camp du Mars for 
the creation of a popular technical institute, and thus to enrich 
our educational staff with an institution that has obtained : 
great and legitimate success in a neighboring country. 

*““The Minister of Public Instruction, while respecting the 
liberty of instruction of all degrees, will claim for the State the 
right of control which was partly taken away by Article XIII. 
of the law of 1875, relative to the collation of grades; he wil! 
demand that the University, exposed to the rivalry of free es- 
tablishments, shall enjoy the same independence of action for 
its interior exercises, and have its private councils He wil! 
urge the passing of a law that shall render primary instruction 
obligatory. When universal suffrage has become the base of 
the social edifice, it is not permissable that a citizen called to 
vote shall be deprived of that elementary knowledge without 
which his vote can be neither free nor enlightened. 

‘*The more considerable the sacrifices made for popular in- 
struction are, the more important it is to require guarantees 
of those who are called upon to educate the youth of France. 
The time has come to require, as indeed the Government had 
proposed in 1871, the equality of the brevets decapacité. But 
in order not to cause any trouble in positions that are already 
of some standing, a delay will be granted to teachers of each 
sex who are engaged in instruction, so that they can conform 
to the law we shail present.’’ 


Le Manual Général de |’ Instruction Primaire, from whose 
columns much that is useful and valuable has been drawi, 
announces in the number of Dec. 28, that it is about to enter 
on its 46th year of existence under most encouraging auspices. 
The publishers, MM. Hachette & Cie., announce at the samé 
time the appearance of a new monthly journal, La Revue & 
l’ enseignement special, devoted, as the title implies, more pal 
ticularly to the requirements of special and higher schools, 
and devoting attention most carefully to whatever progress is 
made in foreign countries in this kind of instruction. Amod§ 
the contributors are to be noted MM. Baudouin, Blanchet, 
Buisson, Defodon, Duruy, Laviéville, Riant, Saffray, Viole’ 
leDuc, and others, whose names are already familiar as write! 


of eminence in the interests of education, art, and science. 
C. H. G. 


AMONG THE MAGAZINES. 


Edinburg Review (Jan.) 
The True Tale of the Cenci. 
Mental Physiology. 
Campanella and Modern Italian Thought. 
The Sanitarian (March.) 
The New “Protective ” Principle in Public Sanitation; ' 
Horatio R. Storer, M.D. 
Doctors; or Science of Medical Thought among the Peop!¢i 
by W. R. Bartlett, M.D. 


The Penn Monthly (March). 
Health and Education; by Eliza S. Turner. 
Mrs. Kemble’s “‘ Records Girlhood.”’ 
The Princeton Review (March). 
Religion and the State; by the late Prof. Tayler Lewis. 
Sentimental and Practical Politics; by Edward A. Freem* 


Continental Painting in Paris in 1878; by Philip G, Hamer'>™ 
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CORRESPONDEN CE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


nsible for opinions in THE JOURNAL except as 

Editor editorial columns, or over his signature. He cannot 
Ln a oe to return rejected MSS., or correspond with the writers. Cor- 
espondents should aim at brevity; the pressure on our columns impera- 
tively demands it.) 


ELLIPSES IN PARSING. 


the Editor of The Journal: 
grr an interested and amused reader of the ‘‘ Grammar— 


Parsing’ items of your correspondence, to enter a protest 
against extreme liberality towards ellipses. True, there are 
many sentences in which absent words are clearly understood, 
are readily supplied by the mind, and must be admitted in 
parsing; but reference to ellipses is too frequently the cheap 
subterfuge of shallow grammarians, who use it to bridge over 
the chasms of their ignorance, or to extricate themselves from 

B the pit-falls into which they have blindly fallen. 

Allow the unrestricted use of ellipses, and there is no gram- 
matical difficulty they are not capable of overcoming, nor is 
there any further use for the many special rules and remarks 
in which all grammars abound, and which are designed to pro- 
vide for idiomatic expressions and peculiarities and difficulties 
The elliptomaniac (I hereby file a caveat on 
the word) dispenses with participles. ‘I saw a man writing” 
is stuffed out thus: ‘‘I saw a man who was writing.”” He de- 
stroys pleonasm by predication ; (vide ‘J. C. H.”’ in JOURNAL 
of March 6). He needs no rule for nouns in apposition. “I 
left it with Smith the bookseller’ is accommodatingly read, 
“T left it with Smith who is the bookseller.’”’ He scorns a 
special rule for nouns denoting time, value, weight, and meas- 
ure. ‘A wall seven feet high”’ is ‘‘ A wall which is seven feet 
high,” and so on ad infinitum, ad nauseam. 

Goold Brown says: ‘‘ Words that are omitted by ellipsis, 
and that are necessarily understood in order to complete the 
construction (and only such) must be supplied in parsing.’’ 
In another place, referring to a case in which, in supplying the 
ellipsis, it beeame necessary to change are to is, he says: ‘* Nor 
do I admit that he has a right to insert or repeat anything 
needlessly ; for the nature of a sentence, or the syntax of some 
of its words, may often be altered without change of sense or 
of any word for another.’”’ Again, he uses this language: ‘It 
isa very common error among grammarians, and the source 
of innumerable discrepancies in doctrine, as well as one of the 
chief means of maintaining their interminable disputes, that 
they suppose ellipses at their own pleasure, or supply in every 
given instance just what words their fancies may suggest.’’ 

Here is a quotation from Hudibras, which may serve as a 
red flag to enliven the butting contest now going on between 
two of your correspondents over the case of ‘‘ Conjunction 
versus Preposition ”’: 


‘*What made thee, when they all were gone, 
And none but thou and J alone, 
To act the devil, and forbear 
To rid me of my hellish fear ?”’ 
— Part III, Canto IIT, line 150. 


Albany, N. Y., March, 1879. A. F., ONDERDONK. 


DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES IN SCHOOL. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

Having had a long experience, and having in all that time 
considered the fifteen minutes devoted to that exercise the 
most valuable quarter-hour of the whole day, I thought that I 
might perhaps add something to the suggestions heretofore 
given. Allow me to assure you that the methods here de- 
scribed are practical, and have been successfully followed, not 


m only by me, but by other teachers at my suggestion and under 


my direction, 


1, For Primary Schools. Icommence with what I consider 
the most important, as well as the most difficult grade. Se- 
lect one of the many beautiful passages in the first Psalm, 
or a few verses from the Sermon on the Mount, and, after 
securing the attention of every pupil, ask them to repeat 
together, after you, while you give them the passage, clause 
by clause, as they can remember it, so as to give it back in per- 
fect concert. This should be followed by a few well-directed 
questions. and explanations regarding the author, time, and 
other circumstances in the connection. This bears good fruit 
ontmany branches, It teaches the little ones to fix their atten- 
tion; it strengthens the memory; and it leads to correct read- 
ing, while it secures a rare interest in the exercise, 

I have had several teachers whose school, at the end of the 
eat could repeat sweetly, in concert, many of these beautiful 
ss me This, followed by a little appropriate song, sung as 
rend dren can sing, and the Lord’s Prayer in concert; or, 
3 T yet, a prayer by the teacher, such as many of our pri- 
Rens ae could offer, if they only thought so, would con- 
; & devotional exercise that would not lose its influence 
°F good through the entire day. 


and Mixed Schools. Select a subject, as 
Gate saa or Paul, which you intend to pursue for sev- 
ve lessons. Choose salient points'in the nar- 
minds of as will bring the subject conneetedly before the 

your pupils. If your pupils are not provided with 


Bibles, you can do the reading while they listen; and for a 
change let them read in concert, as in the primary school. 
By questions in review, and explanations on the lesson before 
you, much valuable knowledge may be secured to those under 
your care, and I have never known it to fail in awakening an 
enthusiasm on the subject. Then follows the singing and 
prayer. During prayer have your pupils all assume the same 
position, either all standing, or all bowing the head upon the 
hand or desk. 

3. Grammar and High Schools. Select and pursue a sub- 
ject as above, only let it be a more difficult one, —as the Crea- 
tion; the origin and history of the Hebrew nation; the life of 
Paul, or even of our Saviour. If possible, let the reading here 
be done by the school in concert, followed by appropriate 
music, in which all can join, and close with an extempore 
prayer by the teacher, if possible; if not, by the Lord’s Prayer, 
in concert. 

There are many valuable and interesting things that may be 
taught about the Bible itself. I had one intermediate teacher 
who taught her school, in one year, all the divisions of the 
Bible, and to repeat the names of all its books in their order. 

Such a course as I have indicated, pursued through the sev- 
eral grades of a school, will leave seeds of influence for good, 
both to the individual and to the Commonwealth, extending 
through time and eternity. 

May we not hear from others ? 


SUGGESTIONS FROM CORRESPONDENTS. 
TO REDUCE FRACTIONS. 

Why puzzle children with an “Inverted Divisor’’? Let 
them reduce fractions to least common denominator, as in ad- 
dition and subtraction, and there remains no mystery. 

is sameas or $=1}; ..3 + 
After conquering fractions, then tell them of a short method 


of arriving at the same result. 
Kearney, Neb., March, 1879. J. M. 


N. B. Hopspon. 


HOW IS THIS ? 


The following item was recently published in a local paper: 


‘* A recent writer on the English language says that it con- 
tains about sixty-eight per cent. of what he calls Greco-Latin 
words, and 30 per cent. of Gotho-Germanic. So that our lan- 
guage appears not to be an Anglo-Saxon tongue, after all.’’ 


Will some one interested in the subject please comment 
upon the above ? 7. 


CLASSICAL-ART PHOTOGRAPHS. 


In an article in the Fortnightly Review for Noy., 1878, on 
the ‘Study of Classical Art,” the author remarks that ‘‘ pho- 
tographs can now be had, on a scale sufficient for purposes of 
useful study, of the contents of most of the great museums of 
Europe.’”’ He further says: ‘‘ The art of coins and medals 
lends itself still better than that of statuary, to study in the 
shape of reproductions. A fac simile of a coin in electrotype 
costs, on the average, half a crown; a cast in plaster, three or 
four pence; and either is actually of more service for daily 
study and handling than originals themselves.’’ 

The object of making the above quotations is to inquire 
where, and at what prices, photographs from originals, and 
Jac similes of coins, such as are referred to, can be obtained 
in this country ? 

Faribault, Minn., Feb., 1879. 


GRAMMAR — PARSING. 


‘**T never heard of this being questioned,” appears in a late 
issue of THE JOURNAL. I suggest thus: 
“of .. . this . . . being questioned.” 
subj. pred. of a slurred sentence. 
both combined, object of ‘ heard of.’ 
of is a preposition in predicate. 
Greek, Latin, and English usage will support this. 


“Tsawan old woman tottering up the aisle.” 


subj. pred. 
object of ‘saw.’—( Irving. ) 


“Itis . . worth . . nothing.” 
adj. in obj. case of 
predicate. measure, limiting or 
measuring ‘ worth.’ 

I am inclined to say that but in the sense of except should 
always be followed by objective case. Metzner supports such 
a conclusion. 

Let us have a little more plain common-sense in English 
parsing. A scientific handling of English grammar is of late 
growth; but few of our authorities are worthy of high re- 
spect. Whitney is. most excellent, but only deals with the 
easier points; Bullion is good; Goold Brown I have always 
liked only because of the fine collection of sentences; perhaps 
I should speak equally in praise of ‘some of the others, but 
their namesdo not occur to me just now. 

[suggest this sentence to the consideration of your 
readera: ‘‘ Woe worth the day, woe worth the chase 


that took away my gallant gray’’; or this, ‘‘ His head 
was frozen into a pool of blood and water’’; or this, 
‘*“The Chinese are said to have invented music’’; or this, 
‘“‘T have been to Philadelphia to-day.’”’ These sentences 
all involve principles of parsing that will not be found in any 
English grammar in current use. Unless common-sense is 
wisely applied to them, I fear they will be murdered in the 
handling. Perhaps Professor Howison, of the Institute of 
Technology, would relegate them to the logic underlying 
grammar. W. A. REYNOLDs. 
Wilmington, Del., March, 1879. 


ENIGMA OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


32, 23, 4, 11, 51, 1, 45, 111: “the greatest diplomatist of the 
century.’’—George Bancroft. 

35, 110, 141, 142, 89, 80, 58, 71, 10, 17: ‘‘ affluence of imagina- 
tion.”’—E. P. Whipple. 

8, 87, 12, 148, 3, 145: ** the Orphic sage.’’— From H. H. Morgan. 

48, 114, 39, 50,41, 18, 126: ‘* the learned blacksmith.’? — From 
H. H. Morgan. 

91, 65, 84, 129, 116, 20, 82, 121, 45, 13, 59, 25: “a wit among 
lords, and a lord among wits.’’—Dr. Johnson. 

2, 61, 57, 16, 115: ‘psychological analysis her joy.’? — Wil- 


kinson. 
15, 131, 78, 28, 124, 85: “the poetess of domestic affections.’’ 
— Morgan. ° 


143, 19, 31, 50, 66, 54, 102, 149: ‘‘a dramatic star of the first 
magnitude.’’— W. Hazlitt. 

147, 43, 47, 21, 132, 98, 24: ‘first among biographers.’’ — 
Macaulay. 

12, 68, 37, 94, 138, 101, 82, 95, 110, 53: ‘‘ the marvelous boy.” 
—Allibone. 

33, 7, 92, 23, 14, 148, 9: *‘ sui generis.”,—H. Martineau. 

113, 114, 73, 117, 34, 39: *‘ lisped in verse,’’—Allibone. 

21, 22, 82, 25, 67, 56, 110, 50, 75, 136: ‘* the austere laureate.”’ 
—Allibone. 

86, 12, 22, 29, 64: “the wizard of the North.’”’— Webster. 

76, 148, 83, 7, 70, 36: ‘‘ says he is 5823 years old.”’ 

91, 81, 23, 99, 62, 119, 137: ** an iconoclast.’’—Morgan. 

51, 112, 49, 55, 143: ** began the scholarly school of poetry.’’— 
Allibone. 

126, 105, 16, 107, 72, 43, 124: ‘first to paint the rolling mystery 
of the year.’’—C. North. 

91, 16, 96, 109, 150, 88: ** one of the Concetti.’’— Morgan. 

63, 42, 54, 77, 85, 10, 53: “ the English Atticus.’’— Webster. 

29, 127, 110, 82, 150, 90,114: ‘‘the American Rousseau.’’— 
Morgan. 

113, 40, 50, 115, 43, 149: *‘ the Quaker poet.’’—Allibone. 

86, 30, 69, 109, 139, 2, 6: ** the poet of poets.’’— Webster. 

123, 108, 145, 94: ** the Scotch Archimedes.’’—Allibone. 

134, 23, 74, 100, 125, 111, 54: ‘‘a literary forger.’’—Allibone. 

91, 146, 114, 12, 104, 23: father of English poetry.’’—Al- 
ibone. 

60, 1, 114, 54, 25: ‘* the searcher.’’—Allibone. 

113, 114, 82, 149, 67: the peasant poet.” 

44, 110, 10, 46, 69: ** the English Aristophanes.’’— Webster. 

25, 2, 38, 148, 80, says of himself, that 

** No man has tasted differing fortunes more, 
And thirteen times I have been rich and poor.’’ 


142, 22, 35, 54, 47, 107, 93, 95, 65: ‘* Nullum quod tetigit non 
ornavit.’’—Neele. 

129, 123, 106, 130, 75: ‘the English Rabelais.’’— Voltaire. 

79, 97, 31, 73, 25, 106, 111, 142: ‘* the prose Homer of human 
nature.—Lord Byron. 

103, 128, 87, 61, 144, 74, 82, 1438: 

‘‘ But in the course of one revolving moon, 

Was chymist, fiddler, statesman, and buffoon.’’—Dryden. 


103, 122, 114, 142, 27, 81, 9: ** the Silurist.’’—Allibone. 

39. 52, 54, 91, 1, 45, 138, 135, 20: ** the Shakespeare of romance- 
writers.’’—Dr. Drake. 

142, 118, 113, 147, 22, 5: **‘ The architect of a bridge over the 
dark gulf, which separates ancient from modern times, 
whose vivid genius has tinged with brilliant colors the 
greatest historical work in existence.’’— Alison. 

107, 140, 120, 26, 10, 53: 

** Three poets, in three distant ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn; 


The first, in loftiness of thought surpassed ; 
The next, in majesty; in both, the last.’’—Dryden. 


The 150 letters form a quotation from a romance, written by 
the distinguished son of a more distinguished father, the Jat- 


ter included in the foregoing list. H. W. LULL. 
Manchester (N. H.) High School, 1879. 
QUERIES. 
155. What is the origin and meaning of the saying, “* A 
tailor is only the ninth of a man”’ ? B. 
156. Who is the author of the expression, “‘ I am nothing if 
not critical,’’ and in which of his works is it found ? B. 
158. In one million one hundred and twenty thousand 
(1,120,000) ounces of silver, how many tons ? ?, 
159. In the sentence, “‘I took it to be him,’”’ how is the 
quoted part parsed? How is him parsed ? Ww. 
160. What other word or words can be found in our lan- 
guage with the same sound of o as in women? WwW, 
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THE WEEK. 


— Extra session of Congress on Tuesday. 

— Impressive funeral services over the remains of the late 
Bayard Taylor were held at Cedarcroft, Penn., his former res- 
idence, on Saturday, March 15. A large concourse of the 
friends and literary companions of the deceased minister were 
present, 

— A conference of delegates from the Irish Colonization 
Societies throughout the country met at Chicago, Ill., Monday, 
and organized to consider the questions of immigration. 

— Gen. T. W. Sherman, died at Newport, R. I., at 2.45 
o’clock, Sunday afternoon, the 16th inst. 

— Hungary.—The long-threatened inundation of Szegedin, 
finally occurred on the 12th inst. In the course of three hours 
two-thirds of the town was submerged, rendering 60,000 people 
homeless. The loss of life is estimated from 2,000 to 4,000. 
About 2,000 farms in the surrounding country were also de- 
stroyed. 

— France.—The ministerial troubles still continue in France, 
and it is generally considered that a Gambetta ministry will 
become a necessity. On the 15th inst., Jules Ferry introduced 
a bill reorganizing the council of public instruction so as to 
eliminate the clerical element. 

— South America.—The political troubles between Chili and 
Bolivia continue, and a rupture now seems inevitable, in which 
the Peruvians will undoubtedly be embroiled. 

— England.—The marriage of the Duke of Connaught and 
the Princess Margaret of Prussia was solemnized at the Wind- 
sor Castle on the 13th. 

— South Africa.—Advices from Cape Town state that the 
Zulus still remain inactive, It is determined to relieve Colonel 
Pearson from his isolated position at Ekrowe. The Portu- 
guese explorer, Pinto, has arrived at Pretovia, South Africa, 
with eight followers, being all that remained of 400, with 
whom he set out on the expedition, 


— Germany.—Stormy scenes are reported in the Reichstag. 
In a discussion, Herr Liebknecht provoked a perfect uproar 
at the words, “‘If a republic is established in Germany—,’’ 
and was not allowed to proceed with his speech. 

— Turkey. — The last Russians quitted Adrianople on Sun- 
day. The latest instructions sent Mukhtar Pasha authorize 
him to offer Greece half the territory she claims, 


Tue University of St. Andrews, the oldest in Scot- 
land, has conferred the honorary degree of LL.D. on 
Mr. Philbrick, in recognition of his services in behalf 
of public education. It is a merited honor for our pro- 
fession, and unusual in its distinction to a professional 
educator. 


Mr. F. Bursson, the eminent French educator, who 
is so favorably known in this country by his remark- 
able reports on education at the Vienna and Philadel- 
phia Universal Expositions, has been appointed Direc- 
tor of Elementary Instruction. This is the highest 
post in the administration of the common-school system 
of France, and probably no other man in the country is 
better qualified for it than Mr. Buisson. He has also 
been made Chevalier of the Legion of Honor. 


THE members of the American Institute who are en- 
titled to the volume of Proceedings for 1878, can re- 
ceive the same, when published, at our office or at the 
American Institute, at Fabyan’s, in July, without pay- 
ing the fifteen cents necessary for postal delivery at a 
distance. This amount was fixed by vote of the direc- 
tors at the January meeting, and only applies to those 
who cannot conveniently call for it. We make the 


°| above statement, in order that members may understand 


the matter without laying blame to any parties. Those 
who wish the volume should, however, send their names 
immediately to Mr. Walton, as requested by postal. 
Address Mr. George A. Walton, Westfield, Mass. 


THE doubt which has often been expressed with ref- 
erence to the readiness of women to take part in school 
elections, provided the ballot was given them, is not 
justified by the action of the women of New Hampshire, 
who are now for the first time in the enjoyment of the 
privilege. A grand festival at Concord, on the 8th inst., 
commemorated the fact of woman’s franchisement in 
the State, and Governor Prescott took an honored part 
in the proceedings. Much now depends upon the en- 
couragement given to the movement by friends of the 
cause. In our New England towns there is a conserva- 
tive spirit which, at the outset, presents a solid front 
in oppositien to any change in the local government. 
While our safety rests on our conservatism, it is at the 
same time a bar against real progress, until the way 
is made clear, not only by wise legislation, but by the 
concurrent support of popular opinion. We are glad to 
learn that the women of New Hampshire intend to 
make good trial of their newly-acquired privileges, and 
in several of the towns large delegations of women 
have taken part in the elections. At Exeter, over fifty 
ladies were present at the annual meeting, and exer- 
cised suffrage. The wisdom of the act of legislation re- 
mains to be proven by the wise use of the ballot, on 
the part of the women, and we have no doubt that the 
results will justify the step taken, as we believe, man- 
fully in the right direction. : 


-Harvarp has practically opened its doors to young 
women, without a separate foundation, or the introduc- 
tion of the elements of coéducation. It is true that 
way is by a private entrance, but once within the walls 
of the old university, the ladies have the “open sesame ” 
to all its literary and scholastic treasures. The method 
is simple. Young ladies wishing to-take the course of 
studies pursued by their brothers, will pass the same 
examination, and be admitted, not to the public class- 
rooms of the college, but to the private studies of the 
professors or to separate class-rooms with other young 
ladies. The same text-books, instructors, lecturers, etc., 
will be used for the higher education of women, but at 
the end of the course, instead of an A.B., will be given 
a certificate of acquirements. This plan, set forth in 
our issue of March 6, is under the management of seven 
Cambridge ladies, with Mr. Arthur Gilman as secretary 


of the committee. It is the entering wedge of joint- 


education, and may lead to coéducation in later Stage, 
of its development. So far as it goes, it accomplish, 
all that can be demanded by all except the ardey, 
friends of coéducation. It introduces women to a regu. 
lar university course of study, with all its facilities an 
appliances, but without the association with the regu. 
lar college students. The results will show to what ¢. 
tent higher education is demanded by young women, 
their ability to bear the strain of prolonged courses ¢ 
study, and the success which such studies will afford, 


THE OTHER-WISE MEN OF THE EAST 


The good, steady-going voters of the State of Main 
woke up one morning last autumn to the conviction tha 
the Pine-tree Commonwealth had passed into the hands of 
a new set of political wise-men. The party of “labor and 
reform” had reinforced one of the regulation contend. 
ing parties, and wrested the power from the hands og 
the organization that had come to reckon on the Stat, 
as a perpetual preserve. The fact that a township or, 
Commonwealth changes political front, especially from 
the reinforcement of one party by a body of citizens bent 
on some useful reform, is not alarming; rather an omen 
of better things. Nobody but a chronic partisan denies 
that there is a great deal to be said in behalf of the 
movement touching the elevation of large classes of 
workmen, even in the United States,—where the laborer, 
politically, is a ruler in a sense that the nobleman of 
old Europe might envy. This was also the first sub. 
stantial victory gained by a combination that claims to 
be the coming power in national politics ; and here was 
an excellent field to make an honorable record in all 
that tells upon the real elevation of the laboring classes 
in the whole country. 

Unfortunately, this hope of better things was blight- 
ed, almost in advance. The first demand that seemed 
to come up from this new combination for “ reform,” 
was aloud and sweeping clamor for a complete revolu- 
tion of the school-system of the State. The better sort 
of school-men of Maine have been working for the last 
twenty years, under great embarrassments, but with er- 
cellent effect. They have led New England in the 
achievement of a State tax for education. They have 
maintained a creditable, and latterly an exceedingly 
able State supervision of schools. Their two normal 
schools have done valuable work, though always with 
the draw-back of ahalf-hearted support from the legis 
lature, and the ill-concealed jealousy of great sectarian 
academies. But the one act which could be regarded 
as the especial triumph of the working-man, was the re 
cent high-school law, whereby every town, on raising by 
home taxation a moderate sum, could receive State aid 
in the establishment of a high school. Under this 
beneficent statute a great number of schools, of a higher 
than the average district or grammar grade, have beet 
founded in the State within the past few years; offering 
to the child of the humblest laborer the outlook for 4 
superior education. Ofcourse this movement in the ir 
terest of the whole people had been opposed, as in al 
the States, by the sectarian and private corporate #« 
ademical interests, and the regulation crowd of hig! 
joint opponents of everything that proposes to “ educate 
the lower classes above their sphere in life.” But it 
was to be expected that a party that had swept a gre! 
Commonwealth in a political revolution, in the interest 
of the working-man, should hold fast to this as a poi! 
well made, and fit to be stuck to at all hazards. 

But this new party has unhappily failed when brought 
to the most vital of all judgment-seats in a free republic 
There is one set of men in this country who always #0 
everywhere can be trusted to drive at the throat of th? 
people’s common school. By whatever name in politics, 
or creed in religion, or position in society, he may " 
superficially designated, the radical animus of tbat #" 
of man is hatred to anything but the most meagre 4” 
stinted education of the masses at public expense. 
class exists in every community, though only in © 
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gional and half-accidental emergencies does it come into 


ssession of the reins of power. Where it cannot de- 
stroy, it cripples ; reducing the school to inefficiency by 
short allowance, and does its best to make the office of 
teacher intolerable by overwork, and contemptible by 
reduction of salary. 

The new party chose to endorse this unpatriotic and 
essentially aristocratic policy. The Governor followed 
hard in the rural track of Governor Robinson of New 
York, in a general onslaught upon the whole system of 
free higher instruction, denouncing the high-school law, 
the normal schools, the Agricultural College, and pro- 
posing the wholesale reduction of the school expenditure 
of the State as a means of economy. The leaders of 
the new party made early declaration of their intentions 
in this direction, and set at work with a good will to 
reduce Maine to the condition of a third-class State, and 
force her, for the next half-century, to take the back seat. 

Happily no State, old or new, north of Mason’s and 
Dixon’s line, is prepared for this sort of reform back- 
wards into barbarism. ‘The agitators for ignorance in 
the State House at Augusta soon found themselves con- 

fronted by a spirit that made itself evident, even to 
their stolid apprehensions. It was soon apparent that 
destruction would not be tolerated, and the question re- 
solved itself into one of animus. Not able to sweep 
away the new high-school system, the majority of the 
Legislature voted to suspend the operation of the law a 
year. Failing to carry the point of abolition of the 
normal schools, they have contented themselves with 
giving them an ugly kick, cutting down their allow- 
ance, and generally casting indignity upon them. The 
Agricultural College is left to get on as it can upon its 
own resources. The rate of State taxation for educa- 
tion is reduced. Having done enough to make itself 
contemptible in the eyes of every workingman of com- 
mon-sense in the Commonwealth, this sham laboring- 
man’s legislation adjourned and disappeared among its 
native backwoods, leaving to the people the task of 
righting the wrong and repairing the mischief at a new 
deal of votes another autumn. 


The good people of this growing Commonwealth now 
understand that the eyesof the better sort of the Amer- 

p ican people, of all classes, are fixed on the East. One 
year more of such legislation in the interest of low-down 
vulgarity, sectarian ambition, and high-joint contempt 
for the masses, will hopelessly cripple their excellent 
system of public education, built up with so much de- 
votion. We look fora reaction in Maine in behalf of 
the real interests of labor, reform, and decency, that 
will teach all parties a useful lesson. ‘For there is one 
fact that the politicians and the priests may as well un- 
derstand to-day as to-morrow: Any political party, or 
any denomination of religionists, that attempts to build 
uself up by pulling down the American system of free 
schools, or by destroying ang vital branch of it, will go 
down to the Hades where the old slave Aristocracy now 
slumbers its eternal sleep. A great many good, and a 
larger number of the other sort of people in the United 
States, don’t understand this fact. The State of Maine 
has now an excellent opportunity to impress that rad- 
ical principle of American policy on the consciousness 
of the average sectarian priest and partisan politician, 
in a way that it will remain for the next half-century. 
If the laboring class of that great State understand 
their interest, and have a concern for the future of their 
children, they will have a speedy settlement with the 
demagogues who, in their name, have taken the bread of 
knowledge out of the mouths of their offspring. Possi- 
bly the considerable class of sectarian clergy and pri- 
vate-academy trustees, who have been nagging the high 
ra normal schools the last four years, may not feel in- 
ep by the educational company they now find them- 
Be: ry There will be an excellent opportunity for 
statesmen, relieved from duty at Washing- 
Nth - late overturn, to stump the State in the in- 
2g bist that general education and popular intelli- 
me S°4ce, without which liberty is only asham, And if 


others of the great men of Maine could ‘take a vacation 
from their continental posturing for the Presidency, 
and put in a few lively gestures and “ burning” periods 
in behalf of the country schoolmistresses and the hard- 
worked and poorly-paid men who hold up the higher 
stories of the ark, it might not come amiss. We look 
for a good report next autumn; a reform of “the re- 
formers,” which will place the Pine-tree State once 
more among the foremost in all things that concern the 
true welfare of the whole people. A. D. Mayo. 


EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


LONDON, FEB., 1879. 
RAILWAYS. 

It is six hours by express, or 200 miles from Liverpool to 
London. We take the midland train at 12 M., and at 6 P. M. 
enter St. Paucras station. These fast trains are often very 
fast, sometimes making 60 miles an hour; and on routes of 
400 miles, as from Glasgow to London, averaging 40 miles an 
hour, including stops. English railways demand an article, 
but we have not time to write it. Let it suffice that the roads 
are well made, having double or treble tracks, and ballasted; 
the bridges are substantial, usually made of stone and brick, 
oriron. The track and trains are managed at stations and 
switches with unusual care by responsible guards and tenders. 

CARS. 

An English rail-car is an object of interest to an American. 

Have you ever seen one? Here it is; a long, plain car, 


& & & & 
1 3 2 1 2 3 


divided by partitions into six or eight apartments, each the 
width of the car, and about five feet from side to side, with 
seats on each of the longer sides for six persons, or twelve in a 
compartment when full. The doors are at the opposite ends 
of the compartment, at the points marked a, with adjustable 
windows, open or shut at the will of the passengers. Each 
car has two or three classes of apartments. In our diagram 
there are three, which differ only in the style of upholstering. 
Those numbered 1 correspond to our Pullman palace-cars, and 
are patronized in England and on the Continent by the nobility 
and Americans, all of whom are supposed to be wealthy. 
Those numbered 2 correspond to our first-class passenger-cars, 
although on the Continent they are more elegaiutly furnished. 
These are the people’s cars, as with us in America, although 
you need not be surprised if noble blood sits vis-a-vis to the 
citizen of the Great Republic. The apartments marked 3, on 
accommodation trains, correspond to our second-class cars in 
their make-up, comforts, and passengers. On express trains, 
the difference between 2 and 3 is often only in the pocket of 
the passenger, and his desire to make economy tell on his 
longer trip for sight-seeing when once in the midst of the 
wonders of the Old World. Riding in the same car, separated 
from each other only by a board partition, the passenger in 
No. 1 pays 29s., or $7.10, for his ride from Liverpool to London; 
in No. 2, pays 21s. 9p., or $5.12; in No. 3, pays 16s. 7p., or 
$4.02. All reach London together, and when well jostled in 
a crowd, you would find it a little difficult to tell which was 
the better man or woman,—No. 1, 2, or 3. 
HEAT WITHOUT STOVES. 

Don’t say ‘‘ heated by steam or electricity,’’ when we say an 
English car has no stoves. Do you remember the later days of 
your grandmother, and did she ever tell you of her early days 
when there were no stoves, and what the good dames did to 
keep their blood above 100 Fahrenheit, in the old meeting- 
houses, and on those delightful moonlight sleighing parties ? 
In your father’s garret there may be, to-day, one of the heaters 
of the olden time, —a foot-stove. They are only keepsakes 
now, relics of the ‘‘ Auld LangSyne.’’ Do the English cousins 
have foot-stoves like them? No, not quite; but they have a 
substitute of an inferior mould. A copper tank, two feet long, 
eight inches wide, and three or four inches thick, is the heat 
reservoir, and at Liverpool it is filled with hot, — not whiskey, 
—but water; andjthese cans are plugged up and placed on the 
floor for the feet. Three of these heaters serve for twelve 
pairs of feet from Liverpool half way to London, where the 
cooled cans are exchanged forj hot ones, and the blood, as 
well as the train, moves on at a new pace. The principle of 
trying to keep the head cool and the feet] warm, is fully 
illustrated on the English trains, and what with rugs, blan- 
kets, and overcoats, we will not affirm that the principle is un- 
successful. We were at least comfortable, just about the feet. 
Now don’t declare the English people old fogies because they 


do what our great-grandfathers and their wives used to do, for 
that would reflect on yourancestry. The rather say, that owing 
to race and education, the English have evolved the compartment 
car, which is to a great extent European; that the Darwinian 


theory has developed what is most “ fittest’? for an English- 


man, who believes in at least three orders of humanity,— 
noble blood, common blood, and serf blood; that these orders 
have inherent vitality, suited to the English milder climate, 
and consequently that the inroads of the monster Steam, with 
his attendants, must not be allowed to produce an effeminate 
race by the introduction of an American car with its comforts 
of heat, lights, and ventilation. 
OUR ROUTE. 

The Midland \eads through the romantic hill-country of the 
West of England. It is lovely scenery along the line, and as 
you ascend the Peaks of Derbyshire you are reminded of the 
hill-country of Worcester county, Mass., or Southern New 
Hampshire. It is a land full of story and tradition, and Scott’s 
Peverill of the Peak has its origin in the old tales of this 
hill and mountain region. Yonder on the top of that hill, 
across a wide valley, is the outline of an old Roman camp; we 
cross roads which are as old as the time of Julius Cesar. The 
descriptive-guide tells of famous battles along these hills, and 
of famous bandits who sought shelter among these rugged 
cliffs. On our right is the village where Florence Nightingale 
is at home among her admiring and loving friends. Do you 
see those ruins on that range of hills? Those are remains of 
feudal castles, long ago deserted to the moles and ‘bats. There 
are other ruins of the monasteries of Henry VIIL.’stime. Mat- 
lock Springs are the Saratoga of England, but we have learned 
a better way, and do not stay. We pass through the estates of 
noblemen, with their parks of deer and other wild game, 
some of which is now ready for the chase. Bedford is nota 
new name to you, for here John Bunyan dreamed, and there 
across that beautiful meadow is the old gable of the house in 
which he lived. How near the Pilgrim seems to us now, when 
we see almost his birthplace. 

Our speed grows on us, and the iron horse is in a hurry. 


Surely, sixty miles an hour, and we are only an hour from 
London. Villages and towns thicken and begin to run to- 
gether. Is it because our train flies, or the people are more 
gregarious ? Both. London is near, for you begin to be en- 
veloped in its misty atmosphere. The cloudy pillar is its al- 
most constant companion. Through tunnels, across bridges- 
under archways, in rapid and long succession, we are in the 
outskirts of the world’s metropolis. Gather up the baggage; 
here we are at London. THE EpIrTor. 


Mr. LoneFreviow has more than repaid the delight- 
ful surprise and present of the school-children of Cam- 
bridge, on his 72d birthday, Feb. 22. On that day a 


beautifully-carved arm-chair, made from the wood of 
the “ Village Blacksmith’s” chestnut-tree, was the gift 
which accompanied the congratulations of his young 
friends. This elegant and appropriate token of affec- 
tion has called forth a reply in verse which will enshrine 
the gift as well as the old tree again in poetry. This 
beautiful response is 
FROM MY ARM-CHAIR. 


Am [a king, that I should call my own 
This splendid ebon throne ? 

Or by what reason, or what right divine, 
Can [ proclaim it mine ? 


Only, perhaps, by right divine of song 
It may to me belong; 

Only because the spreading chestnut-tree 
Of old was sung by me. 


Well I remember it in all its prime, 
When in the summer-time 

The affluent foliage of its branches made 
A cavern of cool shade. 


There by the blacksmith’s forge, beside the street, 
Its blossoms white and sweet 

Enticed the bees, until it seemed alive, 
And murmured like a hive. 


And when the winds of autumn, with a shout, 
Tossed its great arms about, 

The shining chestnuts, bursting from the sheath, 
Dropped to the ground beneath. 


And now some fragments of its branches bare, 
Shaped as a stately chair, 

Have by my hearthstone found a home at last, 
And whisper of the Past. 


The Danish king could not in all his pride 
Repel the ocean-tide, 

But seated in this chair I can inrhyme 
Roll back the tide of Time. 


I see again, as one in vision sees, 
The blossoms and the bees, 

And hear the children’s voices shout and call, 
And the brown chestnuts fall. 


I see the smithy with its fires aglow, 
I hear the bellows blow, 

And the shrill hammers on the anvil beat 
The iron white with heat! 


And thus, dear children, have ye made for me 
This day a jubilee, 

And to my more than threescore years and ten 
Brought back my youth again. 

The heart hath its own memory, like the mind, 
And in it are enshrined 

The precious keepsakes, into which are wrought 
The giver’s loving thought. 

Only your love and your remembrance could 
Give life to this dead wood, 

And make these branches, leafless now so long, 


Blossom again in song. 
Cambridge Tribune. Henry W. LONGFELLOW, 
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ORAL LESSON ON BIRDS. 


BY MRS. L. P. HOPKINS. 


Teacher.—Do you know that during this month a great mul- 
titude will come up here from the South to spend the spring 
and summer? We shall soon see large and attractive parties 
of travelers arriving and settling themselves in their summer 
homes. 

Scholars.—Who are they, and what are they coming for ? 

Teacher.—You must try to guess; they do not come by rail- 
road or steamboat, although they travel as fast. They are 
coming now in such troops that there will soon be a million of 
them in Massachusetts. 

Louie.—A million! what shall we do ? there will not be room 
enough for them, nor enough to eat. 

Teacher.—O, there are a good many of the houses they had 
last summer waiting for them, and they will go right to work 
and build all they need besides. As for their food, it has been 
kept safe all winter for them in little sealed cans which they 
know how to open, hidden in the places where they resort. I 
saw a crowd of them yesterday, dressed in brown and dull red, 
opening some of the cans and eating the preserved fruits, and 
they had ices and frosting with their desert, laid out on elegantly 
spread tables, supported and festooned by evergreens, spruce- 
boughs, and fir-boughs, and they had drops of balsam and 
spicy gums for their confections. 

Bertha.—Why, Mrs. , what are you talking about ? 

Teacher. — I’m talking about the delightful company about 
to visit us from the South. They know more about some 
things in Nature here than we do, and they are all more or 
less musical and will give us quite a concert every morning 
and night, and more or less through many days of the spring 
and summer. 

Carrie.—I think I know. May I tell ? 

Teacher.—Not quite yet; but you may talk about them with- 
out telling. Do you know how their houses are built ? 

Carrie. — Some of them are made of mud and sticks and 
straw and hair. 

Teacher.—Do you know what they like best to eat ? 

Carrie.—Worms. (Laughter.) 

Several.—I know. It is the birds. 

Prescott. —I saw a little bird standing on the top of the 
snow, the other day. He took hold of a little stalk that peeped 
out of the snow and shook it till lots of seeds fell down on the 
snow, and he ate them. Were they the food in the sealed cans ? 

Teacher.—Yes; the cans were hung up on that little stalk 
till he should come to get them. That little bird, and his rela- 
tives, had stayed here all winter, I think. How did he look ? 

Prescott.—He was black and white, with a big head for such 
a small bird; and he almost turned somersaults upon the fir- 
tree, and hung with his head down. 

Teacher.—Was his head black or white ? 

Prescott. — His head was black, and his breast was almost 
white. 

Teacher. Wemight call him Black-cap. Did he seem to be 
alone ? 

Prescott.—O yes, call him Black-cap! There was a whole 
flock of them in the bushes, in the yard where those pink ber- 
ries are. 

Teacher.—Who knows his name ? 

Edith.—Was it the Chick-a-dee-dee ? 

Teacher.—The Chick-a-dee. That name is for his song; his 
other name is “‘ Black-capped Titmouse.”’ Titmouse’’ is his 
family name. Have you all heard him sing ? 

Several.—Yes, indeed, we all know Chick-a-dee-dee. 

Teacher. — He stays here all winter long, and we like him; 
why, Carrie ? 

Carrie.—Because he is so funny and nimble. 

Lulu.—And so gay and not afraid. 

Prescott.—I think, because he hops about the yard and gets 
the crumbs we throw him, and perks his head on every side 
and winks his eye at us. 

Bertha.—Don’t you think it is more because his song is so 
cheery, and he stays all winter ? 

Teacher.—You are all right. Hear about his nest and his 
eggs. He finds a snug hole in a post or tree, perhaps in a 
birch-tree, and lines it with soft feathers or moss or wool; 
then the last part of May it chooses as the best time to lay the 
eggs,—six little spotted eggs. Many of them go away farther 
north in the summer, and those who stay here are more shy 
and keep more at home in the trees where they pick out little 
bugs and insects’ eggs from under the bark of the tree, as the 
Woodpeckers do; then in the fall they are as lively, and merry, 
and social as ever. 

Mabel.—I guess they are modest about their plain clothes 
when all the other birds are here. 

Teacher.—Now, here are two eggs of the Chick-a-dee, and a 
picture of him, which Louie may draw on the board. Tell me 
his other name. 

All.—Biack-capped Titmouse. 

Teacher. — But these birds were not of the hosts I- spoke 
about, flying from the South, coming now and all through 
March. I mean a larger bird, 


Helen.—Robins. They are the ones that eat worms, and 
make mud and straw nests. 

Teacher.—Y ou are right. 
Helen ? 

Helen.—Up in the apple-trees, in a corner by two or three 
branches. They plaster mud all in the place and poke sticks 
around in it for a foundation. I have got one at home. 

Teacher.—Here is one. It had to be pulled off of the boughs. 
See how strong it is, and rough outside; but is it rough inside, 
Ethel ? 

Ethel.—O no: it is all lined with soft hairs and feathers, for 
the eggs to rest on. 

Teacher.—What is the color of the Robin ? 

Hattie.—I believe it is gray and brown on the top, and deep 
red underneath, 

Teacher.—I want you to watch carefully and be ready to de- 
scribe exactly the color and form of the Robin. You will be 
sure to see some of them within a week. Notice the color of 
his head, his bill, and legs, as well as his back,jtail, and breast. 
See whether his tail is forked, and whether he jerks it or not. 
Watch whether he runs or hops, and what he eats. 

Hattie.—You may draw and paint a picture of him for us to 
see; and who can bring his eggs ? 

Helen. —I can; they are lovely in color. 

Teacher. — Yes, so lovely and so peculiar that we can only 
call it Robins-egg blue. How many eggs are usually in one 
nest, and at what time of year ? 

Helen. — Four or five in April. 
eggs out of a nest, and we don’t take the nest till fall. 
and I got them. 

Carrie.—I wish you could see them, Mrs. H., on our lawn, 
tugging at the worms, switching them out of the grass after a 
shower, and then biting them in short pieces, and flying off with 
a tassel of worms hanging from their bills. They hop and look 
around, and hop again; then they run so fast you can’t see 
their legs go, and then they make a dive for a worm, and jerk 
him out by degrees; it is so funny! 

Helen. —I saw them, last year, feeding the little birds,in a 
nest up in the big spruce tree, right out of my chamber win- 
dow. The young ones peeped and peeped, and crowded up 


Where do they make their nests, 


We only take one or two 
Oliver 


|and opened their mouths as wide as all out-doors, while their 


mother and father kept coming with worms to drop into their 
big mouths. 

Teacher. — How much worm does one little robin eat in 
a day? 

Lulu. —O, I’m sure I don’t know. 

Teacher. — A man tried it once; he took a young robin out 
of the nest and fed it all day, and it eat fourteen feet of good, 
fat worm, —as much as if you should eat forty chickens, at 
least. They are greedy little creatures. Think what a num- 
ber of worms are made only to feed the young robins every 
year. Are the Robins of any use to the farmers ? 

Mabel. —I don’t know. I should think they did harm, for 
they bite the cherries and strawberries, and spoil nearly all of 
ours; and in the fall they bite the ripe apples and pears. 

Teacher. —True; but for all that they benefit the farmer 
much more than they injure him. They eat up myriads of 
destructive worms and caterpillars and bugs which would spoil 
much vegetation and fruit. Do they rise early or late in the 
morning ? 

Bertha. — O, very early. I think they must get up before 
daylight, for they begin to sing just when a little faint streak 
of dawn comes through the window. 

Teacher. — They are up by half-past three. Who can de- 
scribe their song ? 

Mabel. —I know just how it goes. It is a little sad at night, 


} but very musical, I think. 


Teacher. —I am glad you have noticed it. Has anyone 
heard their call to. their mates, or their chirp to the young 
ones ? 

Maggie.— Yes, indeed; when they try to get the young ones 
to fly, they chirp all the time. 

Ethel. —In the elm-trees, on our street, you hear them all 
day long in June, and it sounds like a jolly. chatter. 

Teacher. — Their family name is Thrush. They are com- 

ing toward us now, flying quite high in merry companies, from 
the South. Soon the Blue-birds will start, and fly still higher, 
singing loudly and clearly on the wing, — the prelude of the 
spring to the snow-bound North. Watch for him, and tell me 
of his size, his color, and his habits, when you see him. 
_ Bertha. —I saw a whole flock of them alight on the tele- 
graph-wire and fences and trees around as I was driving, yes- 
terday, on the Acushnet road. They did look lovely; so blue, 
and such a pretty blue! 

Teacher.— They want some nice holes or bird-houses or 
boxes to live in. I hope they will find them and get sheltered 
soon, for we shall have some bitter cold days yet. Is the Blue- 
bird’s’ egg blue ?. 

Helen. — Yes, light blue, sometimes white. I will bring one 
to-morrow. | 

Teacher. — Now for a while the Blue-bird must eat berries, 
but later, bugs and beetles. It springs from the twig or 


perch, and snaps up the flying insect in the air, or the beetle 


and grasshopper from the grass. Has it any color but bla 
about it ? 

Lulu.—It has a kind of red breast, and partly white we. 
derneath. 

Teacher. —It eomes in March, sometimes in February, ang 
builds its nest in April. It lays its first brood of eggs jy May 
but it often has two or three broods in the course of the Sup. 
mer, and they eat up myriads of insects. They go away again 
in October. Their song is sweet, but a little sad. Now th, 
come flying on their long journey through the windy sky, Sing. 
ing as they come. How do you suppose they know the way» 

Hattie. — That’s what I always wonder. 


Teacher. — So everybody wonders, I read a long article, j, § 


a British magazine, the other day, upon the migrations y 
birds, but it did not solve the riddle to my mind. Ma), 


people think the birds have a way of knowing things ot 
different from any way we know of seeing or hearing, that y | 


cannot understand it, — another sense which guides they. 
others think they learn the road by their keen sight and hey. 
ing, and that they have a regular track, which each generatig, 
of birds teaches to the next, and on which they have signs 


guide-posts for following. Great flocks of birds that go froy 7 


Africa to Europe, every year, cross the Mediterranean at ti, 
same places, by just the same routes; one across the Straits o 
Gibralter, and two others farther east. But we can’t unde; 
stand the birds as they understand each other. God take 
care of them, and shows them in some way what path to take. 
Now, Carrie and Maggie, repeat together the last verse of }1y. 
ant’s poem, which you recited in concert yesterday; and all 
sure before, our next lesson, to observe the birds as they arrive, 


Carrie and Maggie.— 
** He who from zone to zone 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone 
Will lead my steps aright.”’ 


HISTORIC DAYS. 


TOPICS FOR THE HISTORY CLASS, AND GENERAL EXERCIshi, 


MARCH 22. 


Born: Rosa Bonheur, artist, 1822. 

Died: Thomas, Earl of Lancaster, beheaded at Pontefract, 
1322. Jean Baptiste Sully, father of French dramatic muiic, 
1687. J.W. Von Goethe, at Weimar, 1832. 


Important Events: Issue of the final decree suppressing th & 


order of Knights Templar in England, 1312. Insurrection in 


Venice under Daniel Manin and the republic proclaimed, 1s & 


MARCH 23. 


Born: Pierre Simon Laplace, author of Mécanique Céleste, 
1749. 

Died: Peter the Cruel, king of Castile, assassinated, 100i. 
Paul, emperor of Russia, assassinated, 1801. Carl Maria Vo 
Weber, composer, 1829. 

Important Events: On the 23d of March, 1208, England was 
laid under a papal interdict by Pope Innocent IIL. ; a matter 
of great moment in those days. The French under Muni 
enter Madrid, 1808. 

MARCH 24, 

Born : Mahomet II., 1430. 

Died: Haroun-al-Raschid, twenty-fifth caliph, 809. Elia 
beth, Queen of England, 1603. Philip, Earl of Chesterfield, 
author of the celebrated Letters, 1773. 

Important Events: The Russians expelled from Craco¥ 
by Kosciusko, and commencement of the Polish insurrectiol, 
1794. 

MARCH 25. 

Born: Joachim Murat, King of Naples, 1771. 

Died: Sir Thomas Elyot, eminent writer, 1546. Hen! 
Cromwell, fourth son of the Protector, 1674. 

Important Events: Robespierre and his colleagues invest! 
with dictatorial authority by the French Republic, 179. & 
pulsion of the Jesuits from Russia, 1820. 

MARCH 26. 

Born: William Wollaston, author of The Religion of Naw 
Delineated, 1659. Conrad Gesner, 1516, at Zurich. 

Died: Bishop Brian Duppa, 1662. Ludwig von Beethove 
German musical composer, 1827. C. P. Ductos, French roman 
writer, 1772. 

MARCH 27. 


Born: James Keill, mathematician, 1671. 

Died: Ptolemy XIII., of Egypt, B. C. 47, drowned in 
Nile. Alphonso IL., of Castile, 1350.. James I., King of Bu 
land, 1625. Leopold, Duke of Lorraine, 1729. 

MARCH 28, 
_ Born: Dr. Andrew Kippis, editor of Biographia Britanich 

Died: Pope Martin IV., 1285. Sanzio Raffelle, ent 
1520.. Sir Ralph Abercrombie, at battle of Alexandria, 1 wil 

Important HBvents: ‘Declaration of War by England 
France against Russia, 1854, 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPAK TMENT. 


MAINE. 


__ The Fairfield Chronicle extracts a very favorable showing 
Befor the comman schools of that town: There were three free 
high schools, one at Fairfield taught by Augustine Simmons; 

. 5s nother at Pishon’s Ferry by James Plummer; and another 
™.t the Center by Miss S. C. Atwood. Two of them are in ses- 

sion now. The standard of education has been raised mate- 
| rially since their organization. The whole number of scholars 
Ze the town is 1050; amount expended for all purposes, 
$4,236.80. 
— Spring elections absorb the mind of the average citizen 
now, and the teachers and school officers are anxiously await- 
jing the reports concerning school appropriations. Will towns 
and cities follow the lead of the State Legislature and vote out 
Mthe free high school ? 
— Reports of schools from West Machiasport, and also from 
N. E. Harbor, show unusual attendance and diligence on the 
part of pupils. Teacher, must be ditto. 
—Mr. Augustine Jones, recently elected to the Friends 
School at Providence, R. I., is a native of Clinton, Me., and 
ormerly principal of Oak Grove Seminary. 
— Few can show a better report than the following: 
Ninetieth School. — Mr. Chase Boothby, of Parsonsfield, has 
Mejust closed his ninetieth term of school at North Limington, 
Maistrict No. 7, where forty-three years ago he tanght his first 
term. The grandparents of some of the schoiars of this term 
Mattended his first school, an incident which to our knowledge 
Shas not a parallel. Mr. Boothby is 64 years of age, has taught 
Bschool in only five towns in York county and two in Cumber- 
Miand county. He is a man of powerful ability, vigorous 
health, wonderful tenacity, is rather corpulent, a really noble- 
Melooking man. His age and experience as a teacher, and his 
Sedeportment as aman command the respect of his scholars at 
sight. 

— The citizens of Norway, the other morning, discovered 
Zethe high-school building draped in mourning. Many yards of 
Mblack cloth hanging from the door and windows, presented a 
sad and mournful spectacle, while the legend, ‘‘ In memory of 
mthe Free High School,’’ told the story of the sad work that 


mixed multitudes have been doing at Augusta this winter. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— The New-Hampshire women are taking very kindly to 
the new law which allows them to vote for members of the 
school committees. At Sandown, the other day, a woman 
was chosen moderator of the meeting for the transaction of 
Mannual school business, another woman was chosen clerk of 
the district, and still another, prudential committee. The men 
participated in the voting, but the women bore off all the of- 
ficial honors. At Keene, recently, one hundred women par- 
icipated in the voting for school committee, and the board 
hosen for three years consists of two men and one woman. 
= the women had nominated three candidates, but the men con- 
luded to retain the balance of power. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


— An interesting meeting of the Lynn Teachers’ Association 
mwas held on Wednesday afternoon, March5. A capital essay was 
meread by E. L, Sargent, Esq., sub-principal of the high school, his 
subject being ‘* How to Improve the Taste for General Reading 
menong the Pupils of the Public Schools”; showing that it was 
better to make companions of a few choice books, and discard 
hasty, superficial, and desultory reading; and that one of the 
| best methods to adopt is to read subjects or topics, because in 
his way there will be natural connection, and successive read- 
me ngs will blend and assimilate, keeping the mind longer upon 
mthe subject. The essay was a most excellent and thought- 
ful production, and was listened to with marked attention. 
mAn excellent address was made by Mr. Samuel Thurber, of 
athe Worcester High School; and Miss Katie D. May, of primary 
mschool No. 10, gave some interesting exemplifications of school- 
mork. The session was ore of the most successful ever held 
by the Association. 
— The “ progressive” citizens of Rehoboth have elected a 
Woman as a member of the school committee. 
— The closing exercises of the Methuen High School, on 
Tuesday, were of an interesting character. There was a good 
me Presentation of the parents and friends of the pupils, who 
a omed to be highly gratified with the progress made in the 
: — during the term. Mr. Hussey, the principal, and Miss 
- "a assistant, have been indefatigable in their efforts for 
provement of the school, and well have they succeeded. 


co A history of Northwood, Nottingham, and Deerfield has 
written and published by Rev. Elliot C. Cogs- 
* +4018 a large book of nearly 800 pages, and 3 
nest work of five years. 
& aa scholars of Winchester High School gave an exhibi- 
’ at the close of the winter term, which is very highly spoken 
‘ essays and declamations were well written and deliv- 
— the music was especially fine. This school has been 
ms 0 Sarge of Mr. J.N. Mallory for four years, and 
-Burke hasbeen assistant.for two years... It ac- 


und 
i 


suite reputation, and. has. scholars, from_all the 


neighboring towns, including Warwick and Northfield, Mass. 

— The second annual meeting of the Brimmer School Asso- 
ciation took place Friday evening, 7th inst., at Young’s Hotel, 
about fifty members being present. The event of the evening 
was the speech of the president, Charles J. Prescott, who gave 
some interesting facts relative to the old school, and spoke of 
the prominent positions held by many of the graduates. Joshua 
Bates, the former master of the school, was presented to the 
company and received with much enthusiasm. He gave many 
reminiscences of his connection with the school, and concluded 
his pleasing speech by complimenting the present principal, 
E. B. Young, on the excellent condition of his charge. Hon. 
Francis Thompson, a pupil of Mr. Bates forty years ago, when 
he was principal of the Winthrop School in Charlestown; 58. 
W. Creech, Jr.; T. H. Wasson, sub-master of the Brimmer 
School; George B. Hyde, formerly principal of the Everett 
School, and now a member of the school board; H. H. Lincoln, 
principal of the Lyman School; D. C. Brown, principal of the 
Bowdoin School; W. P. Jones, chairman of the executive 
committee of the Association; Godfrey Morse; W. L. P. Board- 
man, principal of the Lewis School; H. Sullivan, Charles 
Harris, George il. Allen, and S. H. Wise, were the other 
speakers. Before separating, Mr. Hyde was made an honorary 
member of the Association, and a vote of thanks was passed 
to Messrs. Hall & Whipple for the manner in which they served 
the Association, and to the committee of arrangements for 
their services. 

MIDDLESEX Co. TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION will hold ses- 
sions at Watertown on Friday and Saturday, April 4 and 5. 
The first day will be devoted to lectures by Professor Dolbear 
on ‘Experimental Physics’’; by Rev. Mr. Chaney on ‘*‘ Hand 
Training in Public Schools’”’?; by Mrs. Aldrich on ‘‘ Spirit and 
Methods of Primary Instruction’’; and by Secretary Dickin- 
son on “‘ District Superintendence’’; and in the evening, an 
address by Rev. J. H. Allen, of Harvard University, will be 
given. On Saturday, a paper on ‘*‘School Examinations,’’ by 
Ephraim Hunt, of Boston; and a lecture on *‘ Japanese Edu- 
cation ’’ by Mr. Tanetaro Mengata. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

— The Providence Journal says that Rev. Edwin M. Stone 
of that city, formerly of Beverly, has been elected within a few 
weeks a member of the Royal Historical Society of Great 
Britain, of which the Earl of Aberdeen is president. This is 
the second honor recently conferred upon Mr. Stone by learned 
societies in Europe, where he has become extensively known 
and appreciated by his historical and other publications. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The schools in Mystic and adjoining towns have been 
doing good work during the winter. Many new teachers have 
finished their first term of teaching very successfully. We can 
but rejoice when such success approves the judgment of can- 
didates, committees, and examiners. 

— In several of our schools revivals of religion have pre- 
vailed for many weeks, carrying teachers and scholars and 
parents successively through the various stages of anxious 
seekers and rejoicing possessors of that knowledge which is 
not taught in our common schools. 

— The teachers, school committees, and school-men, were 
invited to visit Prof. J. K. Bucklyn, principal of the Mystic 
Valley Institute, last Saturday afternoon. The towns of 
Groton and Stonington were well represented, and the meet- 
ing was a success. Hon. W. H. Pattee, of the Connecticut 
School Committee, presided. Many teachers, and others, told 
something of their experience in teaching, of their successes 
and failures, and of the wisdom gained by experience. The 
meeting was informal and very interesting. If teachers could 
be frequently brought together in this way they would be in- 
terested and benefited. 

— The Psi Upsilon College secret fraternity hold their 46th 
convention at New Haven, May 6, when Governor Andrews 
will preside, Dr. J. G. Holland, of Scribner’s Monthly, deliver 
the poem, and Benjamin K. Phelps, of Yale, 1853, the oration. 

— Yale College gets $10,000 of $25,000 left to educational in- 
stitutions by the late George Brinley, of Hartford, and most 
of this amount will be taken in books from Mr. Brinley’s 
library, which is being sold at New York. 

— Principal Hall has published a catalogue of the Hartford 
High School which, for completeness of arrangement and in- 
formation, and for its beautiful appearance, is worthy of the 
highest commendation. A full list of all who have at any 
time taught in the school, with term of service, and other par- 
ticulars, is given, making the catalogue exceedingly valuable 
for reference. This is the largest high school in the State, 
and has for many years been under the care of first-class teach- 
ers. The present principal, Joseph Hall, A.M., is fully sus- 
taining the high reputation which this school has long enjoyed, 
drawing to its advantages pupils from all towns in the vicinity, 
some coming daily many miles on the cars. Sucha high school 
repays, in many ways, ten-fold all it costs. v5 

— The New Haven Teachers’ Association held a meeting 
March. 8, which was, as usual, attended by about one hundred. 


An essay was read by Mrs. M. L. Breen (of the Cedar street 


school) on the ‘* Teaching of Reading’’; Principal Camp (of 
the Dwight School) illustrated his method of teaching map- 
drawing; remarks were made by Superintendent Parish. Pro- 
fessor Brewer (of Yale), and others, on ‘*‘ Methods of Teaching 
Geography.”’ W. N. Barringer, Superintendent of the Newark 
(N. J.) schools, was present, and made some complimentary 
remarks on the exhibition of map-drawing made by Principal 


‘Camp, and added: ‘*‘ When a teacher is called to a place in the 


profession in New Jersey, he is called for life, or during good 
behavior. The place should be permanent so longas the duties 


are well performed. Again, the examiners of teachers should 
themselves be teachers, and not dealers in groceries and cod- 
fish. Once in the profession, the teacher should do all his 
work in a spirit of high honor.’’ The next meeting of the As- 
sociation will be held on the second Saturday of April, when 
Mr. Pitman, principal of the Woolsey School, will read a paper, 
and Mrs. Anna Randall-Diehl will give an example of ber 
method of teaching elocution. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


CANADA.—The report of the Minister of Education for the 
Province of Ontario, for the year 1877, gives a mass of inter- 
esting information on the state of education in Ontario. It is 
made up (1) of the Minister’s general report; of (2) a statis- 
tical report of the public, high, and normal schools, libraries, 
maps, etc.; and (3) appendices containing reports of inspectoss, 
orders in council, ete. The Minister's general report is a 
summary of the statistical and official reports, and presents in 
small compass the results attained under our admirable school 
system. The most important of these may be briefly stated. 
The total receipts for the year, from all sources, were $3,423,- 
185, showing an increase of $29.529 on the previous year. 
[n 1871 the total was only $2,124,471, so that the six years 
show an increase of $1,298,714. The total expenditure for 
i877 was $3,073,489, being an increase of $67,033 on the pre- 
vious year and $1,270,194 on 1871. The amount paid for 
teachers’ salaries was $2,038,099 or nearly $200,000 more than 
in 1876. This, the Minister states, is the largest increase of 
salaries that has ever taken place in any one year since the es- 
tablishment of the present school system. The school popu- 
lation, comprising children between the ages of tive and six- 
teen years was 494,804, being a decrease of 7,446. The total 
number attending school was 469,241, and the average attend- 
ance was 217,184. Of the 6,468 teachers employed 3,020 were 
males and 3,448 females. The report sbows a satisfactory im- 
provement in the class of school-houses; out of a total of 5.148 
there are 1,445 brick buildings, 526 stone, 2,446 frame, and 731 
log. The total value of of public-school property is reported as 
$6,724,179, or an average of $1,218 per school. 

CALIFORNIA. — By the provisions of the new constitution of 
California, the high schools are virtually abolished. 

INDIANA. —Phonography is to be taught hereafter in the 
schools of Muncie. 

ILttNors. — Ten counties of Illinois have ladies for school 
superintendents. They are said to manage their offices with 
great efliciency. Not one cent of the large sums over which 
they have supervision has been lost, either through dis- 
honesty or ignorance of business. In many of the counties the 
school finances were in a state of confusion when the ladies 
came into office. They have straightened everything, and put 
all school affairs on the most prosperous basis. Several of 
these lady superintendents regularly hold meetings of their 
schoo) officers, and talk about the plans and details of school- 
work, with very useful results. ‘These superintendents have 
also succeeded excellently in the legal part of their work, in 
school visitation, and in influencing and instructing teachers. 
Even those male educators who opposed the law, making 
women eligible to this office, now pronounce their work a suc- 
cess, after five years’ experience.—Church Union. 

Kansas. — Cowley county, in Kansas, had in 1871 only 
three public schools, Now it has just one hundred. One 
schoolhouse only is of log, and one of brick; five are of stone, 
and eighty-nine are wooden structures. The total value of 
school property is $68,810, and the annual expenses $27,092. 
There are 157 teachers, and the average salary of male teach- 
ers is $31.25 per month; of female, $25.99. 

KENTUCKY. —It is asserted that there are 90,000 men in 
Kentucky who are unable to read and write, and that 34 coun- 
ties in the State support the schools of the remaining 76. 


LovuIstAna.—The New Orleans school-teachers take a hand 
in the pending campaign to choose delegates to the State con- 
stitutional convention. ‘They want the interests of the city 
schools looked after in that convention, and in a card to the 
voters nominate two men whom they want elected for that 


purpose. 


Oun10.—The Butler County Teachers’ Association held a 
very interesting session at Hamilton, March 8. President 
James A. Clarke, of New London, delivered his inaugural ad- 
dress, and also read an able paper on * Reading as an Intel- 
jectual Exercise.’? Superintendent L. D. Brown addressed 
the Association on the subject of ‘‘School Property ’’; this 
was also discussed by Superintendent Witherow, of Eaton. 
Rev. J. L. Davis spoke upon ‘‘ The Personality of the Teacher.’ 
The afternoon session opened with a paper on ‘** Teaching as 
a Profession,’’ by Supt. J. A. Gossett, of Venice. The last 
exercise of the session was a paper on ‘*‘ Educational Success,”’ 
read by John B. Munger, of the Eaton schools. Prof. Walter 
H. Aiken was elected a member of the Executive Committee, 
vice Alston Ellis, resigned. After a very pleasant meeting, the 
Association adjourned, to meet the second Saturday in April 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The schedule of salaries approved by a 
majority in the Philadelphia Board of iducation provides that 
new teachers shal! receive only $300 a year. 

The Philadelphia night schools, which closed March 6th, 
opened with an attendance of 6,507 pupils, and closed with 
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an attendance of 10,305. The expense for their maintenance 
was $62,883. 


having reduced the pay of school-teachers to $14 per month, 
and expecting the pedagogues to pay their board out of that 
sum.—Eimira Free News. 


and improved school Jaw has been passed; the manner of rais- 
ing the school fund has been changed by a constitutional 
amendment; there is a large attendance in the public schools;/s 


a uniform series of text-books have been adopted ; wn — of man leads him into the realm of wonders, in nature and art, 
are showing more interest in thelr work; the schoo! fund te that challenge his curiosity and investigation, the author lends 
his generous aid in explanation and solution. The marvels in 
— Nature, the grand achievements of the human intellect in the 


VirerntA.—The cabinet of Roanoke College, of this State, discoveries of science, the skill and power of man in invention 
comes into possession of a valuable collection of Japanese curi-| 4,4 art, are here treated exhaustively, with a view to furnish 


accurate and reliable information. 


managed better, and a State board of examiners has been ap- 
pointed. 


osities. The greater part of this collection was made and pre- 
sented by Colonel and Mrs. A. C. Dunn, of Virginia, who re- 
cently returned to-this country after a residence of ten years 


inJapan. General Saigo, minister of education, on learning | reference-book for the family, school, and public library. The 


of Colonel Dunn’s purpose, begged the privilege of adding the e 


handsome gift of thirty Japanese volumes, and nine boxes of 
many ingenious and instructive experiments and amusing 
recreations presented, which may be performed with ease and 


minerals from the Royal Museum. 


ForrEIGN.—The Provincial Normal School, located at Fred-| at a small expense. 
ericton, N.B., is under the care of William Crocket, A.M.,| volume one of attractiveness as well as of standard worth. 


Agents would find this a good work with which to canvass 
among the people. 


president, and an able faculty of instructors. 

The king of Siam has directed the opening of a school at 
Bangkok, for the education of Siamese youths in their own 
and the English languages. 


Five hundred thousand dollars is spent annually in teaching} Perrre HisrorRE DU PEUPLE FRANCAIS. Par Paul Lacombe. 


music in the elementary schools of England. 

France has 252 colleges and 86 lyceums; she has also 160,000 
students in ‘‘secgndary education,’’ while England has only 
20,000 in schools of like grade. a 

The honorary degree means something in China; 42 such de-| 4 
grees were conferred, at the last annual competitive examina- 


secured them when 90 years old and upwards; and 136 degrees 
were conferred upon persons who were between 80 and 90 years 


of age. 


a 
oO 


A college has been established at Harpot, in Eastern Turkey. | heavily upon the unfortunate peasantry, who were stripped of 


A young Swiss lady, — Lina Berger, — has taken the degree |, 
of Doctor of Philosophy, at Berne 


Northern Lights, ete. The seventieth chapter is on Galvinism ; 
the seventy-first, on Magnetism. The next three chapters 
The School Board of Lincolnville is practicing rigid economy, delineate the principal Curiosities respecting the Arts. Then 
follow five chapters on some of the principal Curiosities in 
History; three on the Curiosities of Literature; and five on 
= Miscellaneous Curiosities. An Appendix is added, containing 

SoutH CARoLINA.—The public-school system of this State! 4 jarge number of amusing and deeply-interesting Experiments 
has, during the past year, made gratifying progress. A new ait Meinttiinn 


‘ é which were established the different orders of the nobility, 
tion, upon candidates who had tried year after year, and finally | tye bourgeoisie, and the peasantry, and of the manner in which 


The above summary will reveal to our readers the general 
cope of this instructive book. Wherever the senses or thought 


Aided by the index, this book becomes a most valuable 


urious will be surprised in examining the Appendix, to find so 


The engravings are excellent, making the 


New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

In this little volume of 168 pages, one does not find so much 
history of the French people, as the title imports, as a 

escription of the origin of the nation, of the processes by 


rose the different taxes and impositions that, under the names 
f la taille, les aides, les douanes, and la gabelle, bore so 


verything they possessed, while the nobles, the priests, the 


ladies, American and Austrian, Miawt peeved = | Age employés of all kinds, in short those who were the best able to 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


By David J. Hill, Professor in the 
University at Lewisburg; author of Elements of Rhetoric 
m, and Science of Rhetoric. 
ork: Sheldon & Co. 


WASHINGTON IRVING. 


With portrait 


and Compositio 
Price $1.00. 


This is the first of a series of personal, literary, and anec- 
dotal bidgraphies of American authors for popular reading, to 
include Bryant, Poe, Hawthorne, Prescott, Motley, Cooper, 
Longfellow, Emerson, Whittier, and others, by Professor Hill, 
who, judging from this admirably-drawn sketch of Irving, 
possesses the requisite qualifications to perform this important 
literary service. They are just such a series of books as are| 
greatly needed to be placed in the hands of our young people. 
Such books will do much to cultivate in them a desire and 
relish for good reading. 

This series of biographies, we believe, cannot fail to be well 
received. The American people, as a whole, know too little, 
and would gladly know more, of their great writers who have 
reflected so much glory on our country by their literary labors. 
Hitherto the only accessible information respecting these 


writers has been either slender sketches in biographical dic- all lovers ot ‘choles postry.  Many'6t these’ 
tionaries, or voluminous and expensive lives, which only a few! 1. 6 become familiar, while til 
can procure or find time to read. sr ’ 


Tue WoRLD’s ENCYCLOPEDIA OF WONDERS AND CURIOS- 
ITIES OF NATURE AND ART, SCIENCE AND LITERATURE. |! 


full of the most re-| Hero,” *‘ Give us Light,’’ ‘‘ The Mystery of Life,’’ “‘ The Inner 
markable places, ings, animals, customs, experiments, Life,” “Aspiration,” ‘“Sympathies,” and many others, will 
phenomena, etc., of both ancient and modern times, in all give delight to those who feed upon the gems of which this 


parts of the globe; comprising correct accounts of the most 


wonderful freaks of Nature and arts of man. By J. Platts,| book abounds. 


D.D. Illustrated with many engravings. New York: Henry 


S. Allen, 21 Astor Place and 142 Eighth street. Price, in|]On rue PLAINS AND AMONG THE PEAKs; or, How Mrs. 


cloth, $3.00; in sheep, library-style, marble-edges, $3.75. 


This is a new and greatly improved edition of this great 
work, and contains nearly a thousand pages, and is divided 


into eighty-seven chapters. The Curiosities respecting Man! sive account of experiences of Mrs. Maxwell in the 
d gathering of her Natural History collection, which many of 
Whirlpools of Colorado was procured by shooting, trapping, etc., by the 
ond Remarkable Winds: lady herself, who is a modest, kind-hearted little woman. 
She loves her studies of nature, and has come to be one of the 

Ts, ? hei our best taxidermists in the country. The book is written in a 
Buildings, Temples, and other Monuments of Antiquity; and pleasant style, and fascinates the reader with the unusual ex- 
one to Basaltic and Rocky Curiosities. The fifty-eighth chap- ploits of a woman in her pursuit of scientific knowledge. It is 


ter is devoted to the Ark of Noah, the Gallery of Hiero, and ; 
printed on excellent tinted paper, neatly bound, and is an ap- 
the Bridge of Xerxes. The next six chapters detail at length propriate holiday gift-book. P , 


the various Customs of Mankind in different parts of the 


world, and also explain many Old Adages and Sayings. The] oywarp. By L. O. Emerson. Boston, New York, and Ph. 


next five chapters exhibit a variety of curious phenomena in 
Nature, such as Ignis Fatuus; Thunder and Lightning; Fire 


in the Moon; Eclipses; Shooting Stars; Aurora Borealis, or 


less persecution. In the words of the author,—‘“ All French- 
men, except a very small number, were the prey of misery.”’ 


accompanied by very full grammatical and explanatory notes 
by ‘‘ Jules Bué, honorary M.A. of Oxford,’’ which add much 


dially recommend it for adoption as a reader in schools and 
elsewhere. The typograpbical execution of the work is gen- 
erally quite good ; unfortunately, however, there are some 
errors, arising probably from careless proof-reading, which 
will undoubtedly be corrected in subsequent editions. 


SELECT PoEMs. By Harvey Rice. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Portraits,’ and the longer one on ‘“ Freedom,”’ are full of 


pay were wholly exempt from these charges. We have a 
description of the rise and fall of the feudal system, and a 
striking account of the miseries endured by the common people 
of France at the very period when the magnificent courts of 
Louis XIV. and his successor were the envy and admiration 
of all Europe. Between the exactions of the nobles, under the 
title of corvées, and those of the royal authority acting through 
its tax-collectors and others, the peasantry and the poor arti- 
sans of the towns and cities underwent a constant and relent- 


This volume being intended for use as a class-book, is 


o its value, philologically and etymologically; and we can cor- 


Price $1.50. 
This beautiful volume of select poems will be a welcome 
Of a historic character, ‘* Mount Vernon,” ‘ Ancestral 


nterest, and furnish some grand patriotic lines. ‘‘ The Moral 


Maxwell made her Natural History Collection. By Mary 
Dartt. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Maffelfinger. 
Paper, 50 cts.; cloth, $1.00. 

This little volume contains a deeply interesting. and in- 


adelphia: Oliver Ditson & Co. 


The inspiring word, Onward! which names the volume, is a 
Ball; Water Spouts; Fairy Rings; Spots in the Sun; Volcanoes| proof of the spirit and perseverance of Mr. L. O. Emerson, 


ward has the same general structure as the preceding books 
of the same character, a very prominent feature being the 
large number of glees, quartets, and choruses, which OCCupy 
full half of the book. These furnish most agreeable practic, 
of a kind that should always be largely mingled with tha of 
sacred music; since the long, steady, even sounds of the latter 
are trying to a beginner’s voice. Besides, as the glees are go, 
music, well chosen, they constitute by themselves a glee oq), 
lection, valuable to keep. But it has also a goodly number ¢ 
Psalm tunes, of about all the meters, and a score of anthem, 
and chants, which it will be a delight to sing. The elemey;. 
ary course fills but a few pages, but is sufficiently elaborated 


CLARKE’S HARMONIC SCHOOL FOR THE ORGAN. fy 
students of the pipe or reed organ who desire to jy. 
come thorough organists and teachers in the true organ 
style; inculeating the principles of harmony in conneetig, 
with an advanced and progressive system of manual practice 
introducing good examples for illustration, with the view oj 
cultivating the faculty for improvisation, and the forming A 
practical guide to the art of composing in the organ pj 
church style. By Wm. Horatio Clarke, author of the “ Ney 
Method for Reed Organs,” ‘Short Voluntaries,”’ ‘ Outliy, 
of the Structure of the Pipe Organ,” &c. Boston: Olive, 
Ditson & Co. $3.00. 

This elaborate work is by a well-known practical musiciay 
the organist of Tremont Temple, Boston. The above stat. 
ment of the purpose of the author has been carefully carrie 
out. It reaches to the foundation of real organ-playing. Ho. 
monic School is a work for earnest pupils who desire to ly. 
come professional players and teachers. The combination of, 
systematic course of harmony with progressive manual studiy 
is not only original, but eminently helpful; and as a whole, th 
book is without doubt the most useful toward accomplishing 
its purpose yet published, and it will be warmly welcomed \y 


musicians of the highest culture. 


MEN OF MARK IN British CHurRcH History. By Wn, 
Marshall, D.D. (Coupar-Angus). Boston: D. Lothrop ¢ 
Co. Price $1.25. 

This instructive volume contains brief memoirs of Thoma 
ai Becket, Wycliffe, the English and Scottish Lollards, Wolsey, 
George Buchanan, and Cranmer. The lives and times of suc 
a group of men as these are of intense interest. Sketches ¢ 
such men of mark in the history of the world are calculated 
stimulate more complete biographical information, and a bette 
acquaintance with the times in which they were sources of in. 
fluence and power. This volume should find its way inw 
Sabbath-schools and family libraries. Bound and printed in 


the best style. 


Epocus oF MODERN History: The Normans in Europe. }; 
the Rev. A. H. Johnson, M.A., late fellow of Al! Saint 
College, &c. With maps. New York: Chas. Scribner: 
Sons. Price $1.00. 

The object of this book is to present a connected history of 
the ‘‘ Scandinavian Exodus,’’ which began in the ninth cer 
tury, and formed settlements in the British Isles, Russia, avi 
France, prior to 1000 A.D. In what may be termed the se 
ond period of Norman invasions, Spain, Italy, and the co- 
quest of England were undertaken. The book is written ins 
concise and interesting style, and will be valued by studenls, 
as it furnishes in very modest dimensions all that needs to be 
known of this epoch of history. It is provided with goo 
maps, an analytical table of contents, genealogical tables, aud: 
very complete index. It is tastefully bound, uniform with tle 
other books of this valuable series. 


MARRYING OFF A DauGureR. By Henry Greville, author! 
‘Sonia,’ &c. Translated from the French by Mary Ne 
Sherwood. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. 17 (# 
Henry Greville has taken high rank as a writer of fictiol, 


and has been regarded with great favor by foreign reviewe™ 


A WomAn’s MIsTAKE; or, Jacques de Trevannes. By Mada 
Angele Dussaud. Translated from the French by Mary \# 
Sherwood. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brotle® 
Price 50 cents. 


A first-class sensational French love story. 


PERIODICALS. 

— The Mathematical Visitor, edited and published by Artem 
Martin, M.A., Member of the London Mathematical Socié!) 
Erie, Pa. : 1879; pp. 86. This is the third number of an excell” 
annual mathematical publication, which every one interés 
in the subject should have. It consists of problems and solt 
tions, divided into junior and senior grades. Its list of 
tributors includes many of the first mathematicians in 
country. The problems are of a varied and interesting , 
acter, and the solutions are often valuable contribution’ 
mathematical literature. Prizes are offered for the bes! °° 
tions. We advise ail who hunger and thirst for such thing 
to obtain the three numbers, which we understand can b¢ 
nished. Price 50 cents per number. Q 

— In our notice of King’s Hand-Book of Boston, in 1 
JOUBNAL of Feb 27th, the price was by mistake given at $1. ’ 
it should have been announced in cloth at $1.00, and 5! 

paper. 


I~ The Illustrated Descriptive Itinerary of our Eur 
trip is now ready for all who may send for it. 


who means to exceed all his good excesses of the past. On- 


chance for Webster's Dictionary 4 Prewitt 
ork! The offer ends April 1, 
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ordering Books, or Goods of any 
ind Bohne these columns, please state that 
- them advertised in the NEw-ENGLAND 


saw 
ythe NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


; MUSIC 5 BOOKS 


M.S. PINAFORE. By H. MAYLATH. $1.00. 


taken from the attractive compo- 
prefer the Vocal Score, can have it 


Contains 25 pieces 
sition. Those who 
at the same price. 


THE SORCERER. Words and Music. $1.00. 


s SORCERER is by the same composers as Pinafore 
ani, musically, quite as Piano Arrrangement by 
8 . 


MOELLING also for $1 


HULL'S TEMPERANCE GLEE BOOK, 40 cents. 


ins a large and well-arranged collection of Sa- 
SECULAR songs for Temperance meetings. 


CUPS AND SAUCERS. By GrossmrrH. 25 cents. 


A delightful Parlor Operetta needing but two per- 
formers. Very good music. 


THE GEM GLEANER, By J.M.Cuapwiok. $1.00. 


An unusually good collection of Anthems, All 
choirs should have it. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
212 451 Washington Street, Bosron. 


Boston Public Schools. 


An Examination of candidates for Certificates of 
Qualification of four grades will be held at the GIRLS’ 
HIGH SCHOOL, West Newton Street, beginning at 9 
A. M., April 9, and continuing three days. 

Circulars giving full information concerning the 
Examination can be had from the Secretary of the 
Board of Supervisors, at the rooms of the School Com- 


ittee, Mason street. 
mittee, Mas SAMUEL ELIOT, 


Feb. 1, 1879. 
206 F.6,20, M.6,20, A.3 Superintendent. 


Harvard University Examination for Women, 


CAMBRIDGE, MAY OR JUNE, 1879. 
For information address 

Sec’y of Woman’s Education Association, 
212 ¢(1) 114 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Harvard Univ. Examinations. 


PAPERS SET FOR MID-YEAR AND ANNUAL 
EXAMINATIONS, 1878. 

Mid-Year. Annual, 

Grock LAGM .. 10 12 cts. 

Modern Languages ..-. 14 22 
Rhetoric, Logic, Philosophy, Polit- 
ical Economy, History, Music, 

and Fine Arts ....... 10 12 
Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry, 

Natural History. ....... 6 12 


Harvard University Catalogue, 
Containing the official information in regard to all 
departments of the University, the lists of officers 
and students. Paper, 35c.; cloth, 60c. 
te The University no longer prints a Catalogue 
Jor gratuitous distribution. 
Sent by mail on receipt ot nee b 
‘CHAS, SEVER, 
2ile University Book Store, Cambridge, Mass, 


SUMMER EXCURSION TO EUROPE. 


TOURJEE’S Second Grand Educational Trip. 


A magnificent opportunity to visit England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Holland, Belgium, Germany (up the Rhine), 
Austria and the Tyrol, Switzerland (Chamouni, the Mer 
de Glace, Mont Blanc, Interlaken, the Bernese Ober- 
land, the summit of the Righi, etc.), and France. 


IMPORTANT INCIDENTAL ADVANTAGES. 


CARRIAGE DRIVEs IN THE LEADING CITIES — SIGHT- 
SEEING FEES AND ALL NECESSARY EXPENSES OF 
ENTIRE TRIP PAID—CONCERTS, LECTURES, ETC. 


Ocean Passage, Railroad Travel, and Hotel Accom- 
modations, all First-class, a Tour of 65 Days cost- 
ing only $400, The number of Excursionists is limited. 

An extended tour in Northern and Southern Italy, 
visiting Verona, Padua, Venice, Bologna, Florence, 
Rome, Naples, Pompeii, Mount Vesuvius, Pisa, Genoa, 
Milan, and the beautiful region of the Italian Lakes, 
s occupying 80 days, only $100 additional. 

te Early istration is Important. Address, for 
Circulars and other information, 

211 tf E. TOURJEE, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE, 


Glenwood Classical Seminary, 
At WEST BRATTLEBORO’, Wry 


At very low figures. 
For particulars apply to 


HIRAM ORCUTT, 
212 Tilden Ladies’ Seminary, West Lebanon, N. H. 


F 
An old-established School, in a flourishi 
ty i 
Jersey ; forty minutes from York. 
Price, $14,000, includin 


Te 
Bic KNELL, at this Office. easy. Apply to THOMAs W. 


ANTED.—Bya competent gentleman of 


experience, a situation as Principal of A 
or uperintendent of Schools. x this 
ce, 207 tf 


EBSTER’S AS A PREMIUM. 


Our Offer Ends April ist 


THOS. W. BICKNELL, 
wd Publisher of the Journal of Education, 
Primary Teacher, and Good Times. 


GLOBES, Catalogue,” 30in. diam. Send for 


THE PERFECTED 


TYPE-WRITER. 


The Teacher’s Assistant. 
Without One the Schoolroom is Incomplete. 


Taking the place of the pen, it prints four times as 
fast as the average penman writes, 

The manipulation is so simple and easily learned that 
young children can use it, 

Can be used to teach the alphabet, syllableizing, con- 
struction of sentences, punctuation, paragraphing, and 
enumeration. 

Teachers’ reports, examination exercises, notes and 
correspondence can be done neatly, legibly, and more 
rapidly than with a pen. 


Is healthful, durable, portable, ornamental, and 
clean. 


Descriptive Circulars furnished by 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 


3il Broadway, New Work City; 
OR ANY OF 


FAIRBANKS’S SCALE WAREHOUSES, 


Sole Agents for the World. 
197 40t (1) 


Preparation for Harvard, | Oxford, and Cambridge, 
E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


Dr. H. continues to read with students both for en- 
trance and for final examinations in Honors, by private 
tuition and by correspondence; also for the Supervisors’ 
Examinations in Boston. 

N. B.—Letters asking advice or information must be 
accompanied by a fee of $2.00. 

129 WEST CHESTER PARK, BOSTON. 

P. S.—Dr. H. will read with a limited number of pri 
vate pupils—candidates for Harvard, and Teachers dur- 
ing the Summer vacation, either at Boston or at some 
quiet seaside place to be agreed upon. 206 


School of Vocal Art, 


For Reading, Oratory, and Personation. 


MOSES T. BROWN, 
PROFESSOR OF ORATORY, TUFTS COLLEGE, 
Will receive at his rooms, at the St. James Hotel, a lim- 
ited number of advanced students in Elocution. 189 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
14188 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
Course in Elocution. Course in Oratory. Literary 
Course. For public speakers, readers, teachers, and the 
general student of higher English. §@y~ Next Term 
opens Feb. 3. Catalogue sent on 
182 m J. W. SHOE KER, A.M., Prest. 


Summer School of Elocution, 


BY — 


S. S. HAMILL, 


Author of The Science of Elocution, will open June 10, 
1879, at West Monroe St., Chicago, Ell. 
Pupils prepared for Teachers of Elocution and Dra 
matic Readers. Send for Circular containing outline 
of the course of lessons and diagram of the principles 
of expression. 2111 (1) 


INSTRUCTION IN FRENCH. 
Prof. PH. DE SENANCOUR, from Paris, 
BOSTON LATIN SCHOOL, 


18 Boylston St., B. Y. M. C. Union. 


Private Lessons,— Evening Classes. Terms 
moderate. 203 m 


Summer School of Elocution. 


The Chicago School of Oratory will open a Summer 
School for Teachers on July Ist, 1879, at 420 Wabash 
Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL, 

Address for full particulars, 

205 z G. WALTER DALE, Prine. 


The Howard Method for the Voice. 


NEW PAMPHLET. 
THE VOCAL PROCESS, 
THE MOUTH, THE THROAT 
THE RESPIRATORY ORGANS. 
Enclose 25 cts. in postage-stamps. Circulars (Singers’ 
and 3} and Terms sent free. Address 
210 OHN HOWARD, 39 Union S8q., N. Y. 


LOCUTION REMOVAL. C.8S.COLBY 

will hereafter receive pupils at 149A Tremont St. 
Stammering cured. Testimonials from J. E. Murdoch. 
Stacy Baxter, and Faculty of Sch. of Oratory. 186 


PUBLICATIONS. Great Variety. 
Grand Shakespearean Premium. Send for Circu- 
lar; J: W. SHOEMAKER & Co., 1418 Chestnut St., Phila. 


|.NEW-ENGLAND ) Furnishes and fills situations. 


B. Nims & Co., Troy, N.Y..4 


MUSICAL Address E. TOURJEE 
BUREAU.) 1922 Music Hall, Boston, 


MR. AND MRS. BURR'S 
First-Class Boarding House, 


10, 11, 12 QUEEN SQUARE, W.C., 


London, England. 


Day or longer. Terms from 6 shillings per day. The 
conveniences of the house include Drawing and Dining 
Rooms, Conversatory, Bath-room, and numerous Bed- 
rooms. Established twenty years. Much frequented 
by Americans. 210 


OBINSONTAN CALENDARS for CHRISTIAN ERA 

- from the year 1 to 2600, with Aquation and futerest 
Tables. Indespensable to book-keepers, school teach- 
ers, etc; useful and interesting for the home. Prices, 
60c, 40c, 25¢, 15¢, according to binding, etc. Mailed on 
receipt of price and 3-ct. stamp Endorsed by this jour- 
nal. J. W. ROBINSON, Author,etc., 64 Federal St. Boston. 


School A ids, 


Merits, Checks, Certificates,—supcrior to Rec- 
ords, Reports, and Prizes. Millions now iu use, with 
enthusiastic approval of Teachers, Parents, 
Pupils. Specimens for six cents. 


J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., Pubs., 
P. O. Box 3,445. 30 East 14th St., N.Y. 


AGENCY ror SCHOOLS 1x» TEACHERS. 


Patronized and Indorsed by the Leading 
Educators of the Country. 

TEACHERS provided with positions. . SCHOOLS and 
FAMILIES promptly supplied with Competent 
Instructors. 

Application form and explanatory Circulars for stamp. 


T. COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
212 tf 30 Union Square, NEW YORK. 


EWARDS of MERIT, etc. Teachers’ Price- 
List free. F.E. ADAMS, Hill, N. H. 210 e 


American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
2:3 Union Square, NEW YORK. | 


MEESS YOUNG respectfully invites the attention of School Officers to her superior facilities for the pro- 
curement of competent and experienced Principals and Assistants, Teachers for Public and Private Schools, 
Academies, Colleges, and other institutions of learning. 


Miss YOuNG is in constant communication with a large number of efficient instructors in every department; 
rofessional Teachers, Specialists, and recent graduates of our leading Colleges, Seminaries, and Normal 
chools, and is always able to meet any demand that may arise. Great care is taken in every chse to nominate 

suitable candidates only; and the results of inany years of successful labor in this field justify the gratifying 
confidence in her judgment manifested by hundreds of the best known Educators and School Officers through- 
out the country. 


Families preferring home instruction for their children or wards, can always be promptly suited with accom- 
plished Tutors and Governesses, resident or non-resident, American and Foreign. 


Call on or address MISS M. J. YOUNC, ~- 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
23 Union Square, NEW YORK. 


Dr. L. SAUVEUR’S SUMMER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE. 


The fourth session of the Normal School of Languages will be held in three om namely, — New England, 
Pennsylvania, and Ohio. The New-England School will meet again at AMHERST COLLEGE; the Pennsyl- 
vania one at LAFAYETTE COLLEGE; the location of the Ohio School will be indicated next week. My pur- 
pose in establishing, this year, three schools, is to promote the reformation of teaching the languages by 
acquainting teachers with the practice of the Natural Method. Instructors of intelligence and originality are 
greatly needed in this new field. Yet, very few educators understand the working, and the spirit of the 
NATURAL METHOD, as is too obvious from the addresses and discussions on the subject at Teachers’ Conventions 
and in newspaper articles. 

The three schools will be under my direction ; the ablest teachers in the NATURAL METHOD will assist me 
in the classes. I shall myself instruct the beginners’ classes in French, Latin, and Greek at the three Normal 
Schools. French, German, Italian, Spanish, Latin, Greek, and Hebrew will be taught at Amherst ; Latin, 
Greek, French, and German at Lafayette College, and in the Ohio School. 

The session of each School will last six weeks. I shall in person open the Lafayette-College School, on July 
1, remaining two weeks, andthe Amherst Schoo] on July 15, where I shall stay the six weeks. The Ohio School 
will commence on July 29; at this School I shall be present the last two weeks of the session. 

The programme will be — by March 15. For obtaining it and for particulars, address by letter, 

so SAUVEUR, Ph.D., LL.D., 151 West 45th St., New York. 


P. S.—The following new volumes, written for the pupils of the NATURAL METHOD, are in press, and will 
be used at the Normal Schools: *‘ Talks with Asop,’’ by L. Sauveur and T. T. Timayenis; and ‘‘ Studien und 


Plaudereien,” by S. M. Stern. The first lesson of both will be sent free on application. 209 h 
-HOMPSONS SUMMER SCHOOL OF 


DRAWING 


The Fourth Annual Session will be held at the Art Rooms of Purdue University, beginning !Monday, 


July 7, 1879, and continuing four weeks. 


z hether you wish to attend or not, send for Cireulars, giving 
terms, courses of study, and other information. 


Address L. 8S. THOMPSON, LaFayette, Ind. 212m 


THE SELECT SUNDAY - SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 


Nos. 1 to 8 inclusive contain 274 Books, 


Which have been selected and approved by a committee of the highest character and ability. 
The REDUCED PRICES are: 


No. 1, 25 Volumes, 12mo, ° F - $18.40 No. 5, 24 Volumes, 16mo, é ‘ ‘ 9.60 
3, 16mo, . 30.40 6, 30 “ 
3, 50 16mo, . . 28.00 “ 7, i@me, . 90068 
“ 95 “ 18mo, 8, 90 i6mo,. 5.00 


The above net prices to Sunday-Schools average less than half the usual prices of the same books when 
sold separately. Library No. 7 has been enlarged and bound in new style, making it the most desirable $20 
Library in the market. Fifty Catalogues accompany each Library. A list of Books in the above Libraries 


sent on application to 
212a D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, BOSTON. 


SENTIMENT, PATHOS, ELOQUENCE, WIT, and HUMOR, in Every Style and 
Variety, will be found in the 


“100 CHOICE SELECTIONS” SERIES, 


Containing the Best New Things for Declamation, Recitation, Home Reading, and Social Entertainment, 
SEXTWEEREN Numbers now ready. Every Number contains One Hundred different articles, and is complete 
in itself. Nothing repeated. 180 pages each. Price per number, 30 cts, Ask your Bookseller for them, or 
send price for a sample to 


212 tf P. GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St, Philadelphia. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


NEW YORK OFFICES ONLY AT MANUFACTURER OF 


No. 5 East 14th St., (2d door East of Fifth Avenue.) | MVfigroscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


(Incorporated 1865.) 
This Renowned Music-School, and School of Elo- 147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


cution, Oratory, Dramatic Action, Modern Languages, PHILADELPHIA. 
Drawing, and Painting, offers unequaled advantages to| [ge" MICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 4g 
om the first beginner to the finished artist. 154 Catalogues on application. os 


’ 
e Conservatory remains open the entire year. 171 


MUSIC $1 5 atthe NEW ENGLAND 

Lessons for Conservatory, 

Music Hall ; the Jargest music school in the 
world. Open all the year. 75 eminent professors. 18,000 
students since 1867. Situations secured for its graduates. 


For prospectus, address E. Tourjes, Music Hall, Boston. 


Catalogues on Application. 


Part I.—Mathematical Instruments (160 pp.) 
** II,—Optical Instruments and Microscopes (144 pp.) 
** I1l,—Magic Lanterns and Slides (112 pp.) 
** IV.—Philosoph. and Chemical Apparatus (193 pp.) 


JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 
Wigs, Moustaches, etc. Catalogues sent free 


by Happy Hoors Co., 5 Beekman St., N.Y. 204m 122 as (1) 9234 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


EXCURSION Second Year 
NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION. CORSON EUROPE 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. d PROF. A. LODEMAN, 


Address 
_- For circular or information, address F. B. Snow. 203 1 (1) State Normal School, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


PLAYS Tableanx, Dialogues, Recitations, Col’d Fire, 


4." 
 & 
| | 
> 
j 
PIANO ARRANGEMENT OF 
| 
R 
| 


NEW-ENGLAND 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Title. 
The Homilist Edition Series. Vol. III. Cr. 8vo, pp. 31, 
Noble Aim Series. Six vols., pp. 300, 16mo. - 


Homiletical Aids for the Christian Year. 12mo, pp. 393. 


Family Prayers for Every Day inthe Week. 12mo, pp- 
Sacra Privata. 12mo, pp. 213, cloth. ° - 

Last of Her Line. Franklin Sq. Library, No. 42. - 
The Awakening. Half-hour Series, No. 99. - 
History of the Church of England. - - - 
Romeo and Juliet. Ed. by Rolfe. - - - 

The Lady of the Aroostook. - * 
Poems of Places. America. - - - 
Saying the Catechism. - - - - 
At the Back of the Moon. - - - - 
Brownlow North. - - - 
Cast-iron Pipes. - 
Practical Electrie Lightning. - - - - 
Warming Buildings. - ~ - - - 
History of Coal. - - 
Town and Country Mansions. - - - 
Steam Engine. - - - 
Army Sacrilices. - 
Railway Appliances. Cloth. 


Introduction to the Study of Chemical Philosophy. Cloth. W A Tilden 


The Elements of Machine Design. Cloth. - 
Treatise on Photography. Cloth. - 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


THE attention of all lovers of good and in- 
structive books is specially invited to the first 
page of thisissue. The publications of Messrs. 
Harper & Brothers, in the strictly educational 
department, are of rare excellence, and widely 
known throughout the entire country. Mr. 
Thos. Emerson, at the Home Department, and 
Mr. A. C. Stockin, at Boston, representing 
New England, are gentlemen of large expe- 
rience, and cater wisely to the wants of the 
schools and teachers. 

Teachers and friends of education are also 
extensive and discriminating readers of general 
literature, and the books comprised in the 


three special lists included in the first an- 
nouncement are of just the character that will 
be eagerly sought for by them. 

The low price at which this firm are furnish- 
ing books of the highest character suited to the 
demands of every department of culture, makes 
their catalogue one of great interest. We ad- 
vise the readers of THE JOURNAL to preserve 
this number containing the titles of the ** Men 
of Letters Series’’ and ‘* Half-Hour Series,”’ 
as they will remind them of books of standard 
worth that may be sent for by mail, as they 
may be wanted. They are admirably printed 
and illustrated, and bound in styles to suit all 
tastes. Write for such single books as you 
may need at once, enclosing advertised price, 
and the books will be sent by mail postpaid. 


TuE importance of ventilation for the school- 
rooms of America cannot be overestimated, 
and the demand at the present time for some 
system that will give the children pure air 
in the buildings used for schools in large 
cities, is urgent. Diphtheria, scarlet fever, and 
other diseases induced and made more fatal by 
foul air, are frightfully prevalent in many sec- 


tions of the country. We have examined most, 
if not all of the devices now in use, and find 
that they all do more or less good, but do not 
work satisfactorily under all conditions. Our 
attention was recently called by a leading edu- 
cator in New York to the Universal Ventila- 
tor, manufactured and sold by J. S. Hulin, 
411 Broadway, New York, and we think we 
have found the most perfect ventilator yet 
known. The principle on which this Ventil- 
ator is constructed causes the very lightest cur- 
rent of air, from any direction, to create a suc- 
tion in the flue connecting with the room to be 
ventilated, the base of the Ventilator receiving 
the wind directly from any point of the com- 
pass. The current of air entering at the base 
of the Ventilator and escaping through the 
funnel, is made to first pass through spirally- 
arranged air-passages, surrounding the flue 
leading to the apartment to be ventilated. This 
whirling current creates a powerful upward 
draught through the ventilating flue, and draws 
off the heated, vitiated air from the room with 
which said flue is connected, 

We most earnestly recommend every school 
officer and teacher in America to correspond 
with Mr. Hulin, and obtain descriptions of this 
life-saving device. A few dollars spent to se- 
cure pure air in our public schools will pay 
large dividends in the health of our youth. 
Address J. S. Hulin, 411 Broadway, N. Y. 


A GREAT AMERICANISM.—On a command- 
ing eminence at Brattleboro, Vermont, stands 
the largest Reed-Organ Manufactory in the 
world, owned by J. Estey & Co. The founda- 
tions of this great business were humbly laid in 
1846, and American enterprise and skill have 
steadily developed it to a perfection of detail 
and general system unsurpassed. Every Organ 
that leaves the Estey manufactory, where are 
employed about 500 persons, is made through 
out with equal fidelity, and the unsolicited tes- 
timony of most competent judges in the old 


LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


Author. Publisher. Price. 

cl. D Thomas, DD, Ed. N Tibbals & Sons $1 50 
- Mrs RC Tuthill 7 50 
T Whittaker 2 00 

70. Rev Thos Cotterill “ 40 
60 
Harper & Bros 15 

- Macquoid. 15 
Perry ts is 2 50 

- Shakespeare 50c., 70 
Howells Houghton, Osgood & Co 2 00 

- Longfellow 1 00 
Clark Lee & Shepard 15c., 50 

- Wray 50 
Stuart ADF Randolph & Co 3 00 

- Benedict E & F N Spon 20 
Hedges 40 

- Hood 4 25 
Wiltshire 40 

- Young ni sd 12 50 
Goodeve . D Van Nostrand 2 50 

J W Barry D Appleton & Co 1 50 

1 AN 

Prof W C Unwin 1 50 

1 50 


- W De W Abney 


= 
world and new uniformly places the Estey 
Organ at the head of all other instruments of 
its class. 


We learn that Messrs. Porter & Coates, of 
Philadelphia, have been very successful with 
Raub’s series of Arithmetics, they having 
been introduced into many cities and towns 
throughout the United States. We learn, also, 
that they have received the unanimous recom- 
mendation of the Text-book Committee in Phil- 
adelphia. This series of books was heralded by 
us, on their first publication, as having rare 
merit, and the popularity they have aiready 
achieved shows that our estimate was the cor- 
rect one. Mr. J. M. Stradling of the educa- 
tional department of this house, will take 
pleasure in sending circulars and full particu- 
lars for introduction. 


WE have had occasion heretofore to mention 
the Robinsonian Calendar, invented and pub- 
lished by Mr. J. W. Robinson, 64 Federal street, 
Boston, but improvement follows improvement 
in such rapid succession, that it seems about 
as difficult to keep up with the author of them, 
in hisline, as it has been to follow Edison in 
his. But we do not see how there can possibly 
be any room in any direction for improvement 
in his last edition, the Robinsonian Calendars 
for the Christian Era; and while we say this, 
we do not wish to forget that he has connected 
with these Calendars a system of Interest and a 
system of Equation of Payments, which are 
altogether unequaled for conciseness, sim- 
plicity, and comprehensiveness. We advise 
each of our readers to send for one, as it will 
not pay to be without them. 


In another column will be found Professor 
Brown’s announcement of a School of Vocal 
Art. We understand that so large a number 
of students have made application to him for 
instruction that he now limits his work to 
teaching those who have already mastered the 
rudiments of elocution. Itis hinted as among 


the probabilities, that this eminent teacher will 
open a school of vocal art in Boston next fall, 
to meet the growing demand for systematic 
and thorough instruction in these arts of polite 
culture, 


WE invite attention to the new announce- 
ment of Messrs. Elmore & Richards, 4 Mur- 
ray street, New York, in this issue of THE 


JOURNAL. They make a specialty of furnish- 
ing the very best articles that can be obtained 
for the trade in Europe. Send for catalogue 
and price-list. 


S. S. HAmILr’s first course of lectures on 
Elocution, to the students of the Law Depart- 


ment of Michigan University, was so entirely 
satisfactory that he was immediately engage 


to deliver a second course. - 7 


FAMILIAR as household words,—the names 
of Esterbrook’s celebrated Stee] Pens,—Falcon, 


Bank, and Easy Writer. To be had from all 
the booksellers, stationers, and newsdealers. 


Dr. SAUVEUR is enlarging his field of labor 
by going to Cincinnati, where he will spend 
three months to illustrate by his lessons the 
Natural method of teaching languages. 


BAIN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS 


Are known in Great Britain as the 
ABLEST IN THE LANGUAGE. 
They are fully described in the catalogue of the 
American house which publishes them. 


HENRY HOLT & 
212 25 Bond Street, NEW YORK... 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools, Academies, &c. 


COLLEGES. 


 ALLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa. 


DAMS ACADEM Y, Quincy, Mass., fits boys for our 

best colleges. Tuition, $1 a year. Board at the 
School Boarding-House, $350 a year. For catalogues 
and information apply to the Master, WILLIAM EVER- 
ETT, PH.D. 191 z 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Eight Colleges and 
Schools. Open to bothsexes. Address the Registrar, 
Dr. D. PATTEN. 52 zz 


OSTON UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ORATORY, 

Jor Public Speakers, Readers,and Teachers of Elo- 
cution, and for general culture. Address LEwis B. 
MonROE, 7 Beacon Street, Boston. 173 tf 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northfield, Minn. For both 
sexes. Four courses of study. JAS.W.STRONG, Pres. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, 
Champaign, ili, J.M. Greeory, LL.D., Regent. 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Towa. For catalogue, 
etc., address the President, Gro. F. MaGoun, D.D. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, etc., address the Prest., C. B. HULBERT. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. 
SYRA ICUSE UNI ERSIT Y, at Syracuse, N. ¥. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Uatin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


ALE LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two years. 

Post graduate course (for degree of D.C. L.), two 
ears. Fall term opens Sept. 26. For circular, address 

of. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 162 22 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPT. of Dartmouth 
College. Liberal Education on a scientific basis. 
_ Address Prof. E. R. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H. 202 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations Sept. 25 and 26. 
8. KNEELAND, See’y, Boston. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
tion address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C. O. THOMPSON, Worcester, Masa. 


FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 


EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For YounG LADIES. 
Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


Gta ETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. GEO. GANNETT, A.M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 zz 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and grounds, | and artistic advanta- 
gessuperior. Revs.C.V.SPEAR & R.E. AVERY, Princs. 


UMMER COURSE OF STUDY. 

The Summer Term of the UNIVERSITY FEMALE 
INSTITUTE, at Lewisburgh, Pa., will begin April1, and 
continue until June 25. Classes will organize in Bot- 
any, Geology, Physiology, Rhetoric, Butler's Analogy, 
Geometry Latin Reader, Cesar, Cicero, French, and 
the usual public-school branches. Class instruction in 
Drawing and Vocal Music without extra charge. 

The Institute has been long established, and is wel) 
organized. The Culinary department is unsurpassed 
by that of any similar institution. 

A separate room for each student, if desired. Total 
ar mor for Board, Tuition, ete., $5.00 per week. 

or Catalogue and information address JONATHAN 
JONES, A.M., Principal, or Rev. A. K. BELL, D.D., 
Lewisburgh, Pa. 206 h 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends. 
E. MAGILL, Prst. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa. 


E CINCINNATI WESLEYAN COLLEGE. Best 

advantages in Literature, Languages, Science, Music, 

Painting, and Wood-Carving. RrEv. DAvID H. MoorgE, 
D.D., Prest., Cincinnati, O. 177 zz 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Lebanon, 
N.H. Patronized by half the States in the Union. 
TRAM ORCUTT, A.M., Principal. 12 


ELLESLEY COLLEGE, Wellesley, Mass. For 
information and new calendar for iszs, apply to 
Miss ADA L. HOWARD, President. oe 


HEATON FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Maas. 
FALL TERM BEGAN SEPT. 
For catalogue, containing terms, apply to Miss ELLEN 
M. HASKELL, Prince. 205 


PREPARATORY. 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 29—265 Boylston St., 

Bosten. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 
different departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 
Upper, accommodate pupils of both sexes from three 
to twenty-one years of age. Special students received 
in all sections of Upper Department. 11 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R.I. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 
tary Drill; fifteen expgrienced Teachers, Fits for Busi- 
ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For catalogue 
address Mowry & GorrP, Principals. 130 


MR. KINNE’S SCHOOL, Ithaca, N.Y. 182 zz 


(FES: _An educated German family receives a 
7 limited number of studious persons wishing instruc- 
tion and constant practice in German, with board, 
instruction in French, Italian, Piano, Singing and 
parmeny, if desired. Address ANTONIE SCHRADER 


PLACE, Concord, Mass. 205 zz 
G ODDARD SEMINARY, Vt. A first-clase 
\U Boarding School for both sexes. moderate. 
For catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 80zz 


REENWICH ACADEMY, Musical TYustitute, and 
Commercial College. Rev. D. BLAEESLEE, A.M., 
cipal, East Greenwich, R. I. 63 2z 


REYLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 

Berkshire 'Co.,'Mass, Established in’ 1842. ‘Prepares 

tor Co or for the Scientific Sehiodl., For cata 
logues address Bens. F. MILus, A.M., Principal. 


— 


jmust, 


PREPARATORY. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
H Mass. C. B. METOALF, Superintendent. ), 


IMBALL UNION ACADEMY, Meriden, x.y 
chartered 1813; for both sexes. Gives best of ¢,-\' 
ities to those preparing for college or the active dutien, 
life. Expenses low. GEO. J. CUMMINGS, M.A., Pring 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bria, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with cw ~ instruction’ 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. H 


DUCK LY N, A, M 

T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, 8t. Johnsbury 
has superior advantages for Classical and Scientig 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 7). 
ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834, 7, 
oughly equipped. Furnishes best of instruction, ,” 
dress N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, ji," 


Ase, 
EST NEWTON English and Classical School 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Maas. 5)», " 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHO01,~ 
For catalogue or information, address, at Yq 

Britain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 25 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 SCHOOL BOSTON. 
WALTER SMITH, Directoy 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. i, 


AT WORCESTER. For Both Sexes. 
Yext entrance examination, Sept. 9, 1879. 
55 zz Address E. H. RUSSELL, Principal, 
STATE NORMAL SCHOo} 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. : 
Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ay 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Addrey 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Priy, | 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MAss, 
The next term will begin, with entrance examinatio, 
Feb. 5, 1879, For circulars, address ELLEN Hype, Prip 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass, 
For catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BOYDEN, Ay. 


N SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
0 


‘or ies only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph,), 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass, 
For Both Sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 18 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS NORMAL UNIVER 


SITY, has full course of instruction, special cours 
or Teachers, with Military Instruction and practic 
Fall term begins Sept, 9; Winter term, Jan. 13; Sprig 
term, March 17; and Special session, July 21. Send for 
Catalogue to ROBERT ALLYN, Princ., Carbondale, 
Tackson Co., Til. 18) 


KINDERGARTENS, 
HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergaria 
Training School. Reorganized with full faculty 
Three full courses, one, two, and three years respec: 
ively, together with State Board of Instruction, con 
ed of six leading Superintendents and Profeswn 
n the State,—six courses of lectures, one week enc), 


commencing July 7, and closing with graduating exer § 


cises, Aug. 15, 1879. 

Kindergarten and Training Class, open at 156 Hur 
St., Cleveland, O., from October to April; and # 
Worthington from April to October; with privilege t 
ladies) of entering at any time, and completing tle 
course at either place. Address JOHN OGDEN, /'rinc, 
Worthington, O.; Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Kindergartnt, 
Prospect St., Cleveland, O. . 208 


New-York Seminary for Kindergarten Teaches 


WITH MODEL KINDERCARTEN, 
REOPENED Nov. Ist, 1878, 
9 West Twenty-EKighth St., New York. 


Pror. JOHN KRAUS, Principal 
Mrs. MARIA KRAUS-BOELTE, i 
(Authors of Kindergarten Guile, 


Prof. John Kraus is a disciple of the Pestalozzi-Di« 
terweg-Frébel school, according to the rational 
meaning of the term, and one of the first propagator 
the Kindergarten in America.” 

“Mrs. Kraus-Boelte, of all American Kindergartot™ 
holds the highest place. She comes to us most direct! 
from the founder of the system, and is aided by " 
experience of twenty years in Germany, England, 
America. It is to the labors of this lady, more ‘i! 
any other, that the increasing success of the Kinder 
ey: is due, and her pupils have accomplished 1" 
than all the rest.”—Galazy. 207 tf 


— | 


FRED. H. ALLEN, 
Teacher and | ecturer on Respiratory and Val {4 


INSTRUCTION given privately and to classes in o 
GANIC and AsTHETIC ELOCUTION, RESPIRATION 
CULTURE, ORATORY or the ART OF 
SION. 


Mr. Allen is of the most eminent instructor 
a public speaker by profession, and knows by ez)" rte 
the requirements of the pulpit, the platform, *” 


reading-desk. 


“A limited number of engagements to lectnre Dei" 


Teachers’ Institutes on the above subjects, illustrat 
his lectures with models, charts, and practical ¢ 


ples. 
113 Chandler Street, 
T. W. BICKNELL, 16 Hawley Street. Tae 


How to Interest Your Pupils 


CHILDREN WILL READ. The question is, 1s 
reading that will interest them and at the sam? 
truly educate them? The 


SCHOLAR’S COMPANION 
will assuredly accomplish this, Its object is to 
the pupils in the curious things of the world; ancitt 
th up to think and study for themselves; it oa wi 
ager self-education. It inspires every boy and rw 
a desire to be better and brighter. Every te° jendiag 
desire to. have his pupils take this eee. Theo 
educators praise it with a warmth that is giv? 
other Send 50, cemta for a yeaT; 

0 cents for three months. No pel 
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NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Publishers. 


Whoa Emma! A Warrior Bold, 
Lee We'd Better Bide a Wee, 
anc 

t’s Choice, Letter in the Candle, Home, Sweet 
— Killarney, You and I, Good-bye Sweetheart, 
— Skelter Galop, Blue Danube Waltzes (3 nos.), 
March, Black Key Mazurka, Merry Party 
ono Speak to Me, Whien the Corn is Waving 
aie Dear, Katy’s Letter, Tempererance Battle Cry. 
aus lar music. ach & ets.; any 6 for 25 cts.; or 13 
For Stamps received for payment. Address 


Wa. H. BonER & Co., Agts., 1102 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. 
t., Philade 


JOHN A. BOYLE, | 
Bducational Goods and School Essentials, 


SPECIAL OFFICE, 
Primary Readin arts. 
A NeW Anatomical harts. Bz 
Monteith’s Geogra hical Chart. BROMFIELD ST. 
Monteith’s New School Wall Maps. 
Joslyn’s Celestial and Terr’l Globes. BOSTON. 
Perfection Liquid Slating. 
Perfection Blackboards and Erasers. 200 zz 


~~ CHAS. DESILVER & SONS, 
107 South 15th St., Philadelphia, Publishers of 


Iinterlinear Classics. 


vs Standard Speakers, Frost’s Amer- 
pare’ ponkers, Pinnock’s School Histories, 
Lord’s School Histories, Manesca’s French 
Series, etc. Sample pages of Interlinears free. 


Send for terms and circulars. 196 zz 


Plays and Dialogues. 


For Schools and Amateurs, of suitable lengths, from 
dramas to short farces. Number of characters, and time 
required to suit all. No scenery required, Very pop- 
ular, and receiving highest praise from teachers. Price, 
15 cts. each. Send for descriptive circular. Hdmunds 
School Registers are new, simple, and labor-saving 
Send for specimen pages. T. 8S. DENISON, 
195 tf 79 Metropolitan Block, Chicago, Ill. 


W.S. FORTESCUE & 


ew and Valuable Teaxt- Books. 


vo. Printed 
SINGLE ENTRY EDITION, . . . Retail Price, $ .75 
ELEMENTARY, or School Edition, * ‘“ 1.25 


N 
CRITTENDEN’S NEW SERIES BOOKKEEPING, 


SS THE HIGH-SCHOOL and COLLEGE EDITION, 2.00 


COUNTING-HOUSE and COMMER’L COL. ED., 3.50 
WARREN’S MANUAL OF ELOCUTION, -50 
WARREN’S READING SELECTIONS,..........1.25 

Examination copies sent on receipt of two-thirds price. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT 805 Broadway, N. Y., 
’ Publish 
‘‘ What Shall I Read?’ A confidential chat on 
books. 16mo, 75c. In this brief volume by a Christian 
mother, whose name is not given, the young reader is 
taken by the hand and led by pleasant ways through the 
walks of literature. It presents a variety of instructive 
hints in regard to the choice of books and the mode of 
using them to the best advantage. The general ideas of 
the writer on the subject of profitable, or, as she calls it, 
remunerative,” reading are excellent.—JN. Y. Tribune. 


PORTER & COATES, 
Publish 822 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 


Raub's Series of Arithmetics. 
Raub,s Series of Readers (5 Nos.) 


Blair's Rhetoric. 


Thompson’s Social Science and Nat'l Econ’y. 
Coates’s Young America Speaker. 
66 American Popular Speaker. 
66 Comprehensive Speaker. 
Wilcex’s Rational Philosophy and Logic. 
Elderhorst Qualitative Blow-Pipe Analysis. 
For Introduction and Exchange rates, address Pubs. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Phila. 
NEW BOOKS WITH NEW IDEAS. 
Brooks’s Short Course in Arithmetic 


Intr. Each. 
Normal Primary Arithmetic, %0.15 $0.12 
Normal Union Arithmetic, 65 -50 
Mental and Written Arithmetic, 
United in same book. 


The Common-School Question Book. 


By A. H. CRAIG. 


gp Nearly 3000 Questions and Answers 


OF 
A PRACTICAL AND IMPORTANT NATURE, 
—— SELECTED FROM —— 


Text-Books of Nine Different Branches of Study. 
ee safe in the hands of every one interested in 
Especially valuable to Teachers and Scholars. 
Price, 


If you have n 
book, do sirendy secured @ copy of this val- 


Sample cop ntrod 
rT, ¥ sent on receipt of price. J: 
schools furnished application, 


ll 
Circulars, Terms to Agents, &c., 


204 (1) ’ Cc. w. HAGAR, 
PLATTSBURGH, CLINTON Co., N. Y. 


FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 
. Agency for Henry Holt & Co. 


Book large stock of School and Miscellaneous 


8, in ancient 

ogues on applicatio 

180 tg. ~(Secessor to Schoenhot & Moeller) 
Winter Street, Bostor 


NEW AND INSTRUCTIVE GAMES. 


For old or young, also equally 
well adapted for the school- 
room or home-circle- The Su- 
perintendents of Schools in 
many parts of the country are 
recommending the introdnc- 
tion of instructive games as 
the best method of memoriz- 
ing and fixing important facts 
in the mind. 

The following are those that 
have already been highly rec- 
ommended and iutroduced: 

Price. 

Geographical Game of the Old World, - $ .50 
Bank Anagram and Word-Giving & Word-Finding, 1.00 
Bank Rebus and Bank Anagram, - = ~- - 1.50 


Five games played with contents of box. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


A Game of French History in French, - + .75 
Very instructive game for those studying French, 
Home Account and Family Expense-Book, -  .50 


An easy and simple method of keeping accounts, 
showing daily expenses, etc. 


Visiting-List and Address-Book, 


Bound in Pocket Edition, + «+ « 1.50 
Amer. Russia, Large Edition, - 2.00 


Any of the above publications sent, post-paid, on re- 


ceipt of price. 
D. S. PILLSBURY, 


206 f (1) 680 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


GARD BUYER ATTENTION ! Send 13c., and 
9 I will send 40 Cards, including 
Snowflake, Marble, Plaid, Damask, Oriental, Morning- 
glory, Basket, Gold-flake, Bird, Embossed, ete.; your 
name on every Card. HOW you can MAKE MONEY. 
Get 14 names, lc. each, send to me with $1 bill, and I 
will send 40 Cards to each name, as above, in 1 package 
to your address, post-paid. You thus make &2¢. on $1. 
For 15e. I will send you an AUTOGRAPH ALBUM of 48 
ages, illustrated in colors, with Mottoes, Scrolls, and 
erns, a book that is having an extensive sale throughout 
the United States and Canadas. Get 10 of your friends to 
buy a 15c. Album, send me $1, and I will send the 10 
books, postpaid, for which you get $1.50, making 50c. 
Address all orders for Cards or Albums to 
21i2a F. W. GARDINER, Lynn, Muss. 


Marshall's Great Portraits 


OF 


LINCOLN, F 
CRANT, R 
BEECHER, E 
WASHINCTON, E! 
A RENEWAL of THE JOURNAL and One New Subscrip- 
tion will secure TWO ENGRAVINGS. A RENEWAL 


and Two New Subscriptions will secure THREE EN- 
GRAVINGS. The greatest offer ever madc! 


OSCAR MARSHALL, 
200 245 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, 


FOR THE 


Higher Education of Women. 


Seven Distinct Courses of Collegiate Study, viz : 

The General College Course, 

The Scientific Course. 

The Five Years’ Musical Course. 

Four Special Courses for Honors in Clas- 
sics, Mathematics, Modern Languages, 
and the Sciences. 

Teachers’ Course for those only who have 
been Teachers. 

The College Calendar, containing full particulars, will 
be sent on application to 


176 zz Wellesley, Mass, 


The largest amount of Life Insurance at 
the smallest outlay. 


THE PROVIDENT 


Savings Life Assurance Society. 
Office, Western Union Bldg., NewYork. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS....... ..-- President. 
wim. E. STEVENS.... SeCKetary. 


YEARLY RENEWABLE POLICIES. 


The yearly-renewable policy is a contract at once 
simple, safe, and inexpensive. The protection of life 
insurance is furnished for the whole of life or as lon 
as needed, at actual current cost, each year by itself. 
Large accumulations in the hands of the company are 
thus rendered unnecessary, and the policy-holder never 


has at risk more than the actual cost of one year’s in-| 


surance. 

In this way the dangers and the defects of the old 
system are avoided, and the protection of life insurance 
is offered upon a plan as simple, fair, and just as is a 
contract of fire insurance. 

Send for Circulars, giving rates and full explanations. 


Goop AGENTS WANTED. 


BOSTON OFFICE,.22 WATER STREET. 
202°u P. WARDWELL, Manager. 


Chicago & Northwestern 


RAILWAY 


IS THE 


Oldest, Best Constructed, Most Progres- 
sive, and Best Equipped, 


HENCE THE 


MOST RELIABLE RAILWAY CORPORATION 


OF THE GREAT WEST. 
It is to-day, and will long remain,’ the 


LEADING RAILWAY OF THE 
WEST AND NORTH-WEST. 


It embraces under one Management, 


2,158 MILES OF ROAD, 


and forms the following Trunk Lines : 


Chicago, Council Bluffs & California Line, 
Chicago, Sioux City & Yankton Line, 
Chicago, Clinton, Dubuque & LaCrosse Line, 
Chicago, Freeport & Dubuque Line, 
Chicago, LaCrosse, Winona & Minnesota Line, 
Chicago, St. Paul & Minneapolis Line, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Lake Superior Line, 
Chicago, Green Bay & Marquette Line. 


The Advantages of these Lines are: 

1. is going to or from my point in 
the entire West and North-West, he can buy his tickets 
via some one of this Company’s lines, and be sure of 
reaching his destination BY IT OR ITS CONNECTIONS. 

2. The greater part of its lines are laid Steel Rails; 
its read-bed is perfect. 

3. It is the short line between all important points. 

4. Its trains are equipped with the Westinghouse Air 
Brake, Miller’s Platform and Couplers, and the latest 
improvements for comfort, safety, and convenience. 

5. It is the only Road in the West running the cele- 
brated Pullman Hotel Cars between Chicago and Coun- 
cil Bluffs. 

8. Itisthe only Road running the Pullman Palace 
Sleeping Cars either way between Chicago and St. Paul, 
fireen Bay, Freeport, LaCrosse, Winona, Dubuque, 
McGregor, Milwaukee. 

7. No road offers equal facilities in number of through 
trains equipped with Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars. 

8. It makes connections with all lines crossing at in- 
termediate points. 

The popularity of these lines is steadily increasing, 
and passengers should consult their interest by pur- 
chasing tickets via this line. 

Tickets over this route are sold by all Coupon Ticket 
Agents in the United States and Canada. 


Remember, you ask for your Tickets via the Chicago 
& North-Western Railway, and take none other. 


For information, Folders, Maps, &c., not obtainable 
at Home Ticket Office, address any agent of the Com- 
pany, or 

MARVIN HUGHITT, 


Gen’l Manager, 
Chicago, Ill. 207 a 


and of- 
LI BRARIANS ficers 
of public, private, and Sunday- 
schools. Have you seen the 
Folding Library Book - Case ? 
Operated upon the card plan, 
— and implies a most thorough 
gi system. When open, with end 
sections to the wall, forms a 
neat office for the Librarian, and gives him full control 
of the Library. Closes compactly. Is self-locking. The 
nese ais for Public Libraries in existence. 


W. H. STENNETT, 
Gen’l Pass. Agt., 
Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Address C. F. HILL, Hazleton, Pa. 


Wine. 


ALSO SALESWOWMEN. Salaries 
arranged only at an interview. Commis- 
sion terms by letter. Learn full particu- 
lars in last Journal of Education, in ad- 
vertisement on page 173, and “ Publish- 
er’s Notes,’’ on page 174. 
Address 
R.s. CORRAN & CO., 


212 22 School St., Boston. 


Teachers WY anten, 


Both LADIES and GENTLEMEN. 
Read advertisement above. 212 


An Elegant Gift Book. Golden Thoughts on 


HOME, & 


MOTHER, 


In Prose and Poetry, by over 300 Distinguished Au- 
thors from both sides of the Atlantic. Introduction 
By Rev. Theo. L. Cuyler, D.D. 

If you area Parent, get it; if you havea Home, get it; 
if you are bound for Heaven, get it; it will cheer and 
help you on the way. Elegant paper and binding. II- 
lustrated. $2.75; Full Morocco, $4.50. Teachers and 
Students wanted. If there is no agent in your town, 
copies will be sent by mail on receipt of price. E. B. 
TREAT, Publisher, 805 Broadway, New York. 111 h 


‘This book needs no Endorszement.—Dnr. Parmen. 


AGENTS WANTED D A= =x 

DR. MARCH’S To 
NEW BOOK, VV INI 


In this new volume the popular author of NIGHT 
SCENES IN THE BIBLE portrays with vivid and thrilling 
force and eloquence the events of Sacred Truth, and 
adds fresh testimony to the beauty, pathos, and sublimity 
of the Stories of the Bible. Agents will find this Book, 
with its sparkling thoughts, glowing style, beautiful 
Engravings, and rich bindings, the best in the market. 
Terms liberal. Circulars free. Address J. C. 
McCURDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 178 


| ON THE HEARTH. 
Lit | ) WARMING & VENTILATION, 
SCHOOL-ROOMS A SPECIALTY. 
Pure air and an even temperature throughout. 
Open fire, close stove, and warm-air furnace. 
Burns equally well hard or soft coal or wood. 
Recommended by highest scientific authorities. — 
(Used by Editor of the National Jour. of Education.) 
Send for descriptive circular and testimonials to 


THE OPEN STOVE WENTILATING CO. 
212 2d K 


115 Fulton Street, NEW YOR 


The Best and by far the Cheapest Method of Duplicating 
Writings and Drawings is 


THE POLYGRAPH, 


Patented Jan, 28, 1879, by Prof. JEROME ALLEN. 


A common steel pen is used. Immediately after the 
writing is dry the first copy can be obtained, and after- 
ward a large number can be rapidly printed. 

Address POLYGRAPH CO., Geneseo, N.Y. 


RooMS OF BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., Feb. 20, 1879. 

This isto certify that I have used Al/en’s Polygraph 
in my office for over six months, and have found it in- 
valuable for all purposes of duplicating writings and 
drawings. It is easily worked, and never fails to pro- 
duce good results. believe it to be superior to any- 
thing of the kind in the market. 

A. L. MABBETT, Supt. of Public Schools. 


OFFICE OF SCHOOL BULLETIN, \ 
SYRACUSE, N. Y., Jan. 30, 1879. 
This is to certify that in the course of our business 
we have occasion to send out many thousand circulars 
in the form of letters, of which two or three hundred 
copies of each are wanted. For this purpose we have 
used the Polygraph, and do not hesitate to pronounce 
it superior, as far as we know, to anythiug else de- 


signed for this purpose, 
212d DAVIS, BARDEEN, & CO. 


UST PUBLISHED—SENT FREE. Comn- 

plete History of Wall Street Finance, containing 
valuable information for investors. Address BAXTER 
& Co., Publishers, 17 Wall St., New York. 188 zz 
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Publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 and 551 Broadway, . . New York. 


ELEMENTARY 
HISTORY of THE UNITED STATES, 


By G. P. QUACKENBOS, LL.D. 
Beautifully [llust’d with Engr’sand Maps. 16°, pp. 230. 


Beginners who need an easy and interesting intro- 
duction to the study of History, will find all that could 
be desired in this elegant little volume. The wants of 
Primary Schools have been particularly consulted in its 
preparation. A clear style, a natural arrangement, 
and short sentences embodying a single fact, will be 
found its chief characteristics. Truthful anecdotes are 
interspersed throughout. 

Tris work brings down the history of our country to 
the present administration. 

MM. W. HEAZEN, 
Genl. Agt. for New England, 
6 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


209 b 


A.S. BARNES & CO. 


Publishers of the 


National Series of Standard Text-Books, 


Comprising over 400 Volumes. 


The National Teachers’ Library. 


Strictly professional books for Teachers. 


Barnes’ Educational Monthly. 


$1.50 perannum. Sample free for Teachers. A liberal 
commission to Clubs and Agents. 


tae Send for descriptive Catalogue. 
Warehouse, 111 and 113 William St., NEW YORK. 
General Agent for New England, 
H. M. CABLE, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


[> Our leading books can now be obtained in the 
Hoyt Patent Indestructible Binding,”’—warranted. 


J. H. BUTLER & CO., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Best and Most Reliable; The Most Ex- 
tensively Used. 


NEW EDITIONS OF 


MITCHELL'S NEW GEOGRAPHIES 


With NEW MAPS, 
NEW ELECTROTYPE PLATES, 
And MANY NEW ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Examine this Series before adopting Geographies. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDITIONS. 


This Series Comprises: Intro. Ex. 

I. Mitchell's New Prim’y Geog. 50 .30 

Il. Mitchells Intermediate Geog. 1.00 .70 

Ill. Mitchells New Physical Geog. 1.12 .75 
G. E. WHITTEMORE, N. £. Agent, 


210b PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


HENRY OAREY BAIRD & CO., 


Industrial Publishers, Booksellers, and Importers, 
810 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


Catalogue of Practical and Scientific Books (96 pages, 
8vo), as well as special Catalogues of Books on Dyeing 
Calico, Printing, Weaving, Cotton and Woolen Manu- 
facture, Steam, Mechanics, Machinery, Metallurgy, 
Chemistry, Social Science, Political Economy, Popula- 
tion, etc., sent free to any address. 196 2z 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER 


624, 626, and 628 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penn., 
PUBLISHERS OF 


Labbertons Historical Series. 

Brooks’ Classics. 

Coppee’s English Literature. 

White's Astronomy. 

Roth’s Short Latin Grammar. 

Roth’s Short Geography and Chart. 

Diehl’s Choice Reading Series. 

Walker's Elements of Grammar. 

Crooks & Shem’s New Latin-English 
Dictionary. 

Hay’s Every-Day Reasoning. 


*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 zz 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


PUBLISH 

Anderson’s Histories and Hist’l Readers; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
Keetel’s French Course; 
Reed and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 

lish and Higher Lesseus in English; 
Hiutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
Menderson’s Test-Words in Eng. Orthog., Sc. 


J.D. WILLIAMS, T. T. BAILEY, Agt., ~ 
46 Madison St., Chicago. 23 Franklin St., Boston. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 


414 Broadway, New York, 
Will mail to Teachers on receipt of price: 


Coffin’s Solar and Lunar Eclipses, $1.65 
Coffin’s Conic Sections, 1.35 
Olmsted's College Astronomy (Snell), 2.00 
Olmsted's College Philosophy (Snell), 3.12 
Preston’s Bookkeeping, -65 
Zachos’ New American Speaker, ° 1.65 


Dymond’s Moral Philosophy, 1.10 


GINN & HEATH, Publishers, 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


Thomas Arnold’s Manual of English Literature, His- 
torical and Critical. 


Carpenter’s Introduction to Anglo-Saxon. (Gram- 
mar and Reading.) 
Carpenter’s English of the XIV. Century. Chaucer's 


Prologue and Knight's Tale. 

Lounsbury’s Chaucer’s Parliament of Foules. 

Craik’s English of Shakespeare. (Commentary on 
Julins Cesar.) 

Hudson’s Separate Plays of Shakespeare. 

Hudson’s Pamphlet Sections of Text-books of Prose 
and Poetry. urke; Webster; Bacon; Wordsworth; 
Coleridae, Burns; Addison, Goldsmith. Each, 30c. 

Sprague’s Six Sketches from Irving’s Sketch-Book. 
With Notes. 

Sprague’s Milton’s Lycidas. With Notes for school use. 

Hudson’s Text-Books of Poetry; Ditto of Prose. 

Hudson’s Life, Art, and Characters of Shakespeare. 

Hudson’s School Shakespeare. st, 2d, and 3d series. 

Hudson’s Classical English Reader. 


Descriptive Catalogue mailed on application. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


+ 
Warren’s Ceographies. 
New Editions for 1879, showing all the recent discov- 
eries and political changes, including 


BERLIN-TREATY CHANGES IN EUROPE, 
STANLEY’S DISCOVERIES IN AFRICA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN SOUTH AMERICA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN ASIA, 
POLITICAL CHANGES IN AFRICA. 


SPECIAL EDITIONS FOR NEW ENGLAND, with 
full descriptive text and double page map for each 
State, showing all the town boundaries, are in active 
preparation, and will soon be ready. 


Address the Publishers or their nearest agent: 


BOSTON : E. C. McClintock, 39 Brattle St. 
NEW YORK: Wm. H. Whitney, 142 Grand St. 
208b CHICAGO: F.S. Belden, 25 Washington St. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, NEW YORE, 
PUBLISH 
Harper’s Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, £5 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . 80cts. 
Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . -94 cts. 
Price for Exchange, .. . . 60cts. 
For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
duction, address A. C. STOCKIN, 


Agent for New England, 
41 Franklin St., BOSTON, Mass, 


2tla 
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HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON. 
Will be glad to send to any address a Descriptive Cata- 
logue of their Educational Books, including 
Andrews’ Latin Text-Books, 
Botta’s Haud-Boeoks of Literature, 
Jelburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic, 
Murdoch’s Vocal Culture, 


and Works in Literary Criticism, History, and other 
excellent books for Teachers. 211 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO., 


NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH 


Robinson’s Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov’m't. 
White's Progressive Art Studies 
Swinton’s Outlines of History; 
Swinton's Word Book Series; 
Dana’s Geological Story; 

Spencerian Penmanship 

Swinton’s Geographies; 

Webster's Dictionaries; 

Gray’s Botanies; &c., &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
zz 26 | 32 Cernhill, Boston. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 
CINCINNATI, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 


The Inductive Series of Arithmetic. — B 
Wm. J. Milne, A.M., Principal State Normal School, 
Geneseo, New York. This series embraces a practical 
course in Arithmetic, in two books. They are on the 
inductive plan, and unite oral and written Arithmetic 
in a practical method of instruction. E 

Ridpath’s Histories of the, United States 
embraces the following points of superiority: Accuracy 
and brilliancy of the narrative; Clearness and elegance 
of style; Unity of narrative; Objective presentation; 
Illustrations of special excellence; Superior mechan- 
ical execution, and low price. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. — A 
complete course in seven books. The Tablet form, pre- 
senting a solid surface, their size and compactness, 
their were | character, their novel construction, 
careful gradation of exercises, abundance of material, 
place them in advance of all other draw- 

ng 
«*s Specimen pages and terms mailed to any address. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 


Pubs. of 36 Bromfield St., BOSTON. 
Greenleaf's Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert’s Introductory Speller. 

Gilbert's Graded Test-Speller. 
Parker's Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 
For information, address the Publishers. 
. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, Ia.,O, LEAOH, N.Y., Agte. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-~-BOOKS: 
Huxley’s Lessonsin Elem. Physiology, $1.50 
Huxley & Martin’s Elem. Biology, 00 
Rescoe’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.75 

Educational Catalogue sent free on ion. 
15422 22 Bond Street, New York: 


The Great Events of History, 


COMPLETE SERIES. 
Quarto Unabridged Dictionary.—3000 I)lus- 


trations, various bindings. 10,000 Words and 
Meanings not in other Dictionaries. 
National and Pictorial Dictionary.—600 Ills. 
Counting-House and Family Dictionary. 
Academic Dictionary.—334 Illustrations, 
High-School Dictionary.—297 LI)lustrations. 
Common-Schoo!l Dictionary.—274 llustrations. 
Primary Dictionary.—204 Illustrations. 
Pocket Dictionary.— Various bindings. 
Army and Navy Dictionary. “ 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 211 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St... NEW YORK. 


A History of English Literature. 
In a series of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........$1.75. 
History of England. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. 
Outlines of General History. 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........$1.50. 


of the Christian Era till the 


From the Beginnin 
. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 


Present Time. By 
$1.25. 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & O0O., 
Publishers of $5 and 87 Park Pl., New York. 


Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.8.’s Tracing and Short Course. 
Barthoiomew’s Series. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 

Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 

General New-England Agent, 
155zz A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SON 


PUBLISH NEW YorK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(3 vols. ready) $1.00 and $1.25 

Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 


The Elementary Science Series (30 vols.), $ .75 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.50 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Contin. to’T7. 4.50 


Goodwin’s Cyclo. of Biography, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., -50 


Day’s Psychology, Ethics, £sthetics, 

Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engi ng. 

Sturtevant’s Economics. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, ete. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


L. PRANG & CO., 


ArT AND EpUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


286 Roxbury St. BOSTON, 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public pg Be PROF. WALTER SMITH, 
méeral supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 
hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
of Bp me schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
an ence. 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and genet represented in their 
= colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 

essons. 


Prang’s American Chromos. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ 


(Successors to SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG, & CO.) 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Guyot’s Geographies, 
Guyot’s Wall Maps, 
Sheldon’s Readers, 
FPelter’s Arithmetics, 
Cooley’s Physics, 
enney’s Zoologies, 
and many valuable High-school Text-books. 


. For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
WILLIAM F. WHITTEMORE, 
New-England Agent, 
180 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CO., 


NEW YORK, . 
Publish the following new and attractive School Books: 


Olmey’s Arithmetics, 

(A full Common School course in two books.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Patterson’s Spellers. 

Colton’s New Geo phies. 
Shaw’s English Literature. 
Lessing’s Outline of U. 8S. Histery. 
Heooker’s New Physiology. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural enecerhy. 
ition. 


Hill’s Elem. of Rhetoric and Compos 
Palmer's Elements of Bookkeeping. 


Introductory Prices Greatly Reduced. 


For terms address 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & (y 
758 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
The Franklin Series of Readers. 
By George 8. Hillard and L. J. Campbe)), 
The Analytical Readers. 
By Richard Edwards and J. Russel] Wep), 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
By Maleolm MeVicar. 
Campbell’s Concise History ef the U, 
By L. J. Campbell. ~ 
Seavey’s Goodrich’s History of Unit. §;, 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seaver 
Bartley’s Improved School Records, y 
y J. D. Bartley. 
The Song-Sheaf. (Music.) 
By E. C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 
The Class-Word Speller. 
sworth System o enmanshipa 
keeping. By H. W. Ellsworth," 
For full list, an heey we address the Publish, 
or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTOy 


THOMPSON, BROWN & (0, 
23 Hawley St., Boston 


PUBLISHERS OF 


Eaton's Series of Arithmetics. 
Bradbury’s Elementary Algebra. 
Bradbury's Geometry and Trigonomety 
Bradbury's Trigonometry and Surveyin 
Bradbury's University Geometry. 
Cushing’s Manual Parliament’y Practic, 
Krauss'’s German Grammar & First-Boo; 
Orcutt’s Teacher's Manual. 
Meservey’s Bookkeeping. 

Philbrick’s Union Speakers. 

Taylor's Method of Classical Study. 
Worcester’s Elements of History. 


Descriptive Catalogue and Price-lists sent » 
application. rrespondence solicited. 181 tf 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 
19 Murray Street, New York, 


PUBLISH 


Maury’s Geegraphies. 

enable’s Arithmetics ebra 

Gildersteeve’s Latin 9 Goomeny 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature, 

DeVere’s French Serie«. (4) 155 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! 


THALHEIMER’S HISTORIES. 

In compliance with a demand for separate History 
of the rly Eastern Monarchies, of Greece and ¢ 
Rome, M&sskS. VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & (0, 
nounce an edition of Thalheimer’s Manual of Anca 
History in three Parts, viz.: Introduce. ani 


i. Thalheimer’s History ef Sample Copy hy, 
Early Eastern Meonarchies, 65 
3. Thatheimer’s History of Greece, 
3. Thatheimer’s History of Rome, -65 
The First embraces the Pre-classical Period and thy 
of Persian Ascendency. 
The Second, Greece and the Macedonian Empires, 
The Third, Rome as Kingdom, Republic, and Empin 
Each t sufficiently fu 
Academic and University Course. Liberally 
trated with accurate Maps. Large 8vo, full cloth. 


n Elementary Geo esigned especially for th 

Interior States. By Ex. Asparws LLU. of th 

Ohio Geological Corps, and late Professor of Gel 

in Marietta College. 12mo, cloth, 283 pp. 432 illus. 
Sample Copy and introduction price, Ric. 


MASSACHUSETTS EDITION ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIL 

By Supt. A. P. MARBLE, Worcester. Intr. 

Eclectic Geography, Ne. 8 .45 § 3 

Eclectic Geog., No. 2, Mass. Ed., .90 
For Higher Schools. 

Eclectic Geog., No. 3, Mass. Ed., 1.05 1! 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO.., Publishn 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 
M.W. TEWKSBURY, N.Z. Agent, 8 Hawley St., 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts., New Yor 


Plattner’s Mauual Blowpipe Analysis, 
Weisbach’s Manual Theo. Mechanics, 
Pynchon’s Chemical Physics, . 3. 
Prescott’s Segnaic Analysis 
Douglass & Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 
Eliot & Storer’s Qualitative Analysis, 
McCulloch’s Mechan’!l Theory of Heat, 3: 


Full list of Publications sent on application. 19 


WILLIAM WARE & C0., 


47 Franklin St., Bost! 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Franklin Written Arithmetic. 
Seaver & Walton. 

The Franklin Elementary Arithmetic. 
Seaver & Walton. 

The Metric System of Weights and Me" 
ures. Seaver & Walton. 

Worcester’s New Primary Spelling- 3 

_ Beautifully illustrated. 

Worcester’s New Pronounc. Spelling-B* 


Correspondence solicited. 1518 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


15 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YOR 
NOW READY, 
ELEMENTS OF CO-ORDINATE C.EOMET! 


In I. Cartesian Geomet 
nions; III. Modern Geometry. E 
Prof. of Mathematics an Mechanics in Stevens * 
of Technology. 

1 vol., 8°, with 279 Wood Engravings., $3.00. 


Also TEXT-BOOKS on 


ASSAYING, ASTRONOMY, Botany, CHEMIST 

DRAWING, ENGINEERING. MECHANICS, 

MINERALOGY, STEAM-ENGINE, ETC., ETC 
gid 


With many valuable Industrial Works for 


Men. Catalogues free by mail. = 
ts 


W. H. FAUNCE 


a Mooth and expenses teed 
1\$77 Outiitsfree, Saw & Co,, Augusts, 


and comprehensive fort 
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